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an you visualize Sears, Roebuck and Co., United States 
steel Corp., General Motors, or any other major corporation 
dismissing up to 80% of its top management men and 
bringing in a new team? 


That's just what the largest business in the United States 
the federal government—has just done. 





John J. Corson tells the story in... 


eveloping Uncle Sam’s Management Team 
(Page 8) 


ction research can reduce strife and misunderstanding in 
ndustry. It is a realistic framework from which to start the 
ttack on the human factor problem. 


Roger M. Bellows tells the story in... 


ction Research in the Human Factor 
(Page 20) 
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With Transcopy, one unit does the whole 
job — exposes, develops and _ prints. 


Photocopies in Seconds, 
Made in Your Own Plant 


How many dozens—or hundreds—of 
times have you wished you could have 
a copy of needed data immediately, 
without waiting for it to be typed or 
traced or sent to an outside service 
for photocopying? Now you can have 
photocopies in seconds, made right on 
your own premises, of customer or- 
ders, bills of material, drawings, etc., 
by either of these two methods: 


One! Transcopy Duplex 

A single-unit machine, Transcopy 
Duplex, does the complete job of ex- 
posing, developing and printing photo- 
copies, and does it all in a matter of 
seconds. No darkroom needed, no run- 
ning water—you can use it anywhere, 
move it anywhere. “Installation” is 
merely a matter of plugging it into 
any standard electrical outlet. You 
get perfect, ready-to-use, positive 
prints up to 14% inches wide and of 
any length. And there’s no trick to it. 
Anyone can learn the simple Trans- 
copy Duplex operation in a few min- 
utes and be an expert from there on. 
Interested? Just mark (P-344) on the 
coupon for free folder. 


Two! Portagraph, Transcopy 
If you now have a Remington Rand 
Portagraph or other device for ex- 
posing photocopies, there’s a second 
Transcopy model that will team up 
with it to save time on the total job 
and eliminate messy, space-wasting 
developing equipment. Many users 
have chosen this combination of equip- 
ment because Portagraph can copy 
from opened booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
making it unnecessary to detach indi- 
vidual sheets. Ask for folder P-334. 





ATT’N: PURCHASING DEPT. 

Thousands of copies of Remington 
Rand’s authoritative, fact - packed 
manual “Purchasing Procedures” 
have already been furnished to fac- 
tory executives responsible for or 
interested in efficient procurement 
procedures. Would you like a free 
copy? One or more of the scores of 
ideas presented may be just what 
you’ve been needing to speed up 
paperwork routines and establish 
closer control. Ask for X-1202. 











“Tailor-Made” Production Control With Firm — But Flexible—New Methods 


Your production problems may very well be similar, overall or in part, to those 
of The Rotary Lift Company, Memphis, Tennessee. Some of their products, 
including hydraulic auto lifts, are reasonably standard. But most of their pro- 
duction consists of devices made to highly individualized customer specifications. 

With all the variables encountered in manufacturing complex mechanisms on 


a one-of-a-kind basis, you might think 
it would be practically impossible to 
maintain a firm, effective system of 
production control . .. one that could 
assure economical coordination of 
manpower, machines and materials on 
every order going through the factory. 

A workable system was found, how- 
ever, in a combination of Remington 
Rand methods and equipment. Punched 
cards are utilized for high speed 
preparation of payrolls, and as a by- 
product, material and labor distribu- 
tion. In addition they permit rapid, 
mechanical tabulation of reports valu- 
able to Production, Purchasing Engi- 
neering, Accounting and Management 
executives. Facts on which to base 
decisions are now available in a frac- 
tion of the time previously required. 

Tied right in with the Remington 
Rand punched-card systems are two 





sill 
Complete, tabulated reports automati- 
cally prepared by this Remington Rand 
machine help the Rotary Lift Com- 
pany control their production effec- 
tively and economically. 


Remington Rand visible record systems. One of these uses punched cards as 
inserts in Sched-U-Graph control boards for visible charting of machine loading. 
Job assignments and changes in schedule are made quickly, easily, with virtually 


no possibility of oversight or error. 


Kardex, another visible system, provides for convenient recording of informa- 





it’s Here! A Completely 
Descriptive, Low-Priced 
Bookkeeping Machine 


Now, for about one-third the price 
you’d have had to pay for a “big” 
descriptive bookkeeping machine, you 
can have the same, basic time and 
work-saving advantages. It’s a sim- 
ple machine, easy to operate with its 
touch-method keyboard, and you can 
use it for any kind of work—payroll, 
job costing, inventory, receivables, 
payables, general ledgers, and many 
special jobs. It gives you simultaneous 
posting of all records, complete type- 
writer description of entries, and com- 
plete figurework. You can get five or 
more totals for posting, distribution 
and control (up to 140 digits of totals). 
Ask for demonstration locally or mail 
coupon for free folder AB-664. 


tion supplied by punched-card Mate- 
rial Requisitions, and maintains an 
effective perpetual inventory control. 

The systems flexibility you need in 
controlling complex, “tailor - made” 
production, can certainly be found in 
adaptations of the punched-card prin- 
ciple, visible record principle, or both, 
depending on the nature and scope of 
your factory operations. Remington 
Rand production control specialists 
will be glad to make specific sugges- 
tions without obligating you in any 
way, whenever you’re ready. But in 
the meantime, why not read the de- 
tailed story on the Rotary Lift Com- 
pany’s complete, coordinated system? 
Mail the coupon for free copy of 
CR 801. 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 


Memington. Frand. 
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Our Community Responsibility 


By EDWARD W. JOCHIM 
President, SAM, 1952-1953 








I’, 


it is 





| Ferd MONTH we talked on this page about management’s responsibilities and obligations. We talked, too. parti 
about our—your Society’s—obligations and responsibilities to management. agen 
Management, we said, had a responsibility to its local community—to the community in which it operated terri 
its plant. That responsibility extended beyond the paying of taxes, reducing znd controlling noise and smoke, ed; 
maintaining proper pay scales and maintaining attractive grounds and buildings. The responsibility included alres 
taking an active interest in community affairs. fore 
We, as a management society, have a similar responsibility to the 57 communities in which we have chap- eral 
ters. The responsibility varies slightly from that of local managements. We don’t pay local taxes; we don’t create | prev 
a smoke or noise nuisance; we have no grounds and buildings to maintain; our payroll is restricted to the the ° 
national office staff and does not involve the local communities of the chapters. 0 
However, our community responsibility is very real. Many of our chapters are doing important and con- whe 
structive work in their communities. Other chapters are now planning to undertake community projects. This a to 
indicates clearly that we do take our community responsibility seriously; that we are fulfilling our obligations mak 
as good citizens in the local community. diff 
Because of our basic policy of filling needs that are not being adequately met—of filling needs that we not 
by our organization and membership are ‘uniquely qualified to fill—our chapter projects differ widely from mer 
chapter to chapter both in number and kind. It would require more than this entire issue of our Journal to ful 
describe adequately all of these various projects. A partial list includes: sponsorship of student chapters, sup- dert 
plying leadership for Junior Achievement activities, nonmedical scientific management assistance to hospitals, fun 
help to new small businesses, constructive study and advice for various governmental units. inte 
Help For the Blind Ret 
In 1951 the Pittsburgh chapter started an ambitious project. It wanted to give of its scientific management T 
know-how to a worthwhile charitable institution. The Pittsburgh Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the Blind whi 
was selected. age 
Before we talk about what has been done, let me quote from a letter written by W. Harold Bleakley, we 
general manager, Pittsburgh Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the Blind. Mr. Bleakley says in part: tuit 
“It is extremely difficult to put into words the value that has resulted from the activities of the Society oe 
. . 7 . . . ee 1 
for Advancement of Management in its efforts to assist the Pittsburgh Branch, Pennsylvania Association 
for the Blind. This job is made difficult for several reasons: first, the benefits are occuring so rapidly that " 
any statement made one day would be out of date in a matter of a week, and secondly, some of the results ‘, 
will not be counted in dollars and cents for perhaps another 18 months or two years. w 
Some of the Benefits sa 
In 1950 the sewing department of the plant operated by the Association lost $18,000. The following year 
the department netted a profit of $417. This change from loss to profit was the result of methods study, 
relayout of the department and simple re-equipping of the department made by members of the Society. Equip- 
ment costs were under $500. 
Not only were costs controlled in the sewing department, but the department has been employing more 
blind persons at higher pay since the study was made. In 1952 the department’s net reached $4600. 
Methods studies in the broom department have cut broom costs $0.60 per dozen. Cost of baling waste 
material has been cut from $0.011 per pound to $0.006 per pound. With 20,000 pounds of waste baled per 
month, this represents a real dollar saving. in 
Inventory control, sales forcasting and production scheduling systems have been installed. An industrial th 
engineer has been added to the Association’s staff. An industrial relations program is being developed. A SO 
long-range accounting program is being instituted. re 
With progress such as the Pittsburgh chapter has had in its relations with the Association, and the success w 
other chapters have had in their community programs, we, as a Society, are proud of our contributions. | sc 
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Are Your Decisions Reflective or Intuitive? 


By HAROLD E. KUBLY 


They may be either and still be right. Reflections are slow, deliberate. 
Intuitions tend to be fast, based on barest facts. 


y there is any field of management 
activity that remains terra incognita, 
it is probably that of decision-making, 
particularly in the field of top man- 
agement. Not that exploration of this 
territory has been completely neglect- 
ed; on the contrary, much probing has 
already meen undertaken. However, be- 
fore it is safe to proceed further sev- 
eral matters ought to be cleared up to 
prevent the possibility of going off in 
the wrong direction. 

One of these matters is what we mean 
when we use certain terms to describe 
a top manager’s approach to decision- 
making. Some terms are used in widely 
different senses. While it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to get complete agree- 
ment on such matters, it may prove use- 
ful if a discussion of the subject is un- 
dertaken with the hope of bringing the 
fundamental points of disagreement out 
into the open. 


Reflective vs. Intuitive 


The purpose of this inquiry is to ask 
what we mean when we say that a man- 
agement decision is reflective and when 
we say on the other hand that it is in- 
tuitive. Perhaps this will lead eventu- 
ally to discovering in what respects they 
differ, if they actually do, and to re- 
moving some current ambiguities. 

A recent NEW YORKER profile on 
Averill Harriman set up the opposition 
between these two approaches to de- 
cision-making by saying: 


“Harriman’s approach to situa- 
tions is pragmatic and intuitive 
rather than theoretical and reflec- 
tive: he is often at a loss to explain 
how he arrived at a particular con- 
clusion.” 


The above statement is particularly 
interesting, not only in that it sets up 
this opposition, but also because it as- 
sociates intuitive with pragmatic and 
reflective with theoretical. Let us see 
whether there is any basis for this as- 
sociation. 
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But neither will be right all the time. 








HIGHLIGHTS ON THE AUTHOR 


Prof. Kubly is a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin. After a few years in industry, he completed 
a doctorate in philosophy. He taught philosophy at 
the University prior to joining the Department of 
Industrial Management, School of Commerce, where 
he has taught since 1941, except for 30 months spent 
in the Navy doing administrative work and teaching. 





Reflective Approach 

Let us first clarify what is meant by 
the reflective method in arriving at a 
decision. There are of course other 
words that could be used to character- 
ize this approach—the most popular, 
but also the most misleading, being 
scientific. 

When a top manager has arrived at 
a decision by means of what we call the 
reflective method, he has carefully and 
methodically marshalled all pertinent 
facts; he has perhaps discussed them 
with those in a position to shed light 
on the situation and he has weighed the 
available facts logically. As a result of 
this, he has reached a decision which 
he is winning to accept as probably— 
but only probably—the correct one. 

Thus, we must recognize that even 
the most carefully considered decision 
based on the reflective method must be 
viewed as giving only a certain degree 
of probability at best, never complete 
certainty. In some cases the probability 
is for practical purposes so high that it 
can be considered a certainty. 

To be sure, anyone who has even been 
in a position of responsibility realizes 
that the description just given is a great 
over-simplification. What does it really 
mean, for instance, to say that the out- 
put of a machine is 100 units per hour? 
Unless one knows how many units 


should be produced per hour given a 


reasonably effective machine, what 
other machines turn out in the same 
time, what the cost is per unit, etc., the 
mere statement of the amount of out- 
put has no meaning. 


Some readers will wonder about sit- 
uations where the facts speak for them- 
selves, where the individual merely ob- 
serves passively, and where, if the rules 
of correct thinking are followed, he 
draws the only possible conclusion. 
Such situations presumably exist in the 
so-called physical sciences where by in- 
ductive and deductive reasoning differ- 
ent hypotheses can be formulated and 
tested in accordance with the principles 
known as the scientific method. Where 
analogous situations exist in the field of 
business, the same approach to a deci- 
sion can no doubt be used. However, it 
is probably true that in business there 
are relatively few such situations. 

Whenever a decision is based solely on 
measurable facts, the probability that 
it is right may be fairly high since there 
is a certain objectivity in the situation. 
Where the elements of a situation have 
to be evaluated, the probability is of a 
lower order since different observers— 
all equally qualified—may make differ- 
ent subjective evaluations. Unfortunate- 
ly, such evaluations must be made in 
most top management decisions. 


Case In Point 


Let us take a specific case to illus- 
trate these points. Suppose a company 
president must decide whether or not 
to buy a new, high-speed, labor-saving 
machine to replace several old ones. 
Various pertinent factors can be meas- 
ured with a high degree of accuracy 
such as the cost of the new machine, the 
trade-in or scrap value of the old ones, 
the rate of production of the new ma- 
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chine compared with that of the old 
ones, the cost of maintenance and oper- 
ation, the availability of funds for mak- 
ing the purchase and the time required 
for the machine to pay for itself. Appar- 
ently here is a typical case where a de- 
cision can be made on the basis of facts 
which are measurable and objective. 

Yet, many company presidents have 
learned that facts of this kind—even 
when measured with great accuracy— 
can occasionally lead to a decision 
which, in terms of its consequences, 
must be called wrong. Frequently a num- 
ber of important intangible elements 
are present; these cannot be measured 
with any degree of accuracy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if one concentrates too much 
on the measurable elements, he may 
completely overlook the intangibles. 

There is something else about facts 
that is bothersome when it comes to 
making a decision. Whatever can be said 
about the facts with which the sciences 
deal cannot be said about business 
facts. For, a business executive may be 
on firm ground when he decides to buy a 
machine such as that we have discussed, 
but within a few days some new fact 
may enter the picture, or some fact may 
be altered in a way which would have 
changed the basis for his decision dras- 
tically. * 


Probabilities Exist 


When situations like this are possible, 
it is clear why we are dealing with pro- 
babilities rather than with certainties. 
Although we may say that a top man- 
ager ought to be completely objective 
when he makes a decision, it is still true 
that he will interpret the facts before 
him in the light of his background, ex- 
perience, training, beliefs, values and 
so on. What is most important, he will 
act on the basis of these interpretations. 

A top manager also has to be selec- 
tive in deciding which of all available 
facts are pertinent to the situation be- 
fore him. Again, one’s training and 
background play a part. There are man- 
agers who consider the position and in- 
fluence of the various planets as a per- 
tinent fact when a decision must be 
made; there are others, probably a large 
majority, who consider that as some- 
thing that can safely be ignored. 

There are managers who feel that the 
reactions of their employees or the com- 
munity to certain of their decisions are 
important facts to consider. There are 
others, probably a declining minority, 
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who choose to ignore such reactions. 
Thus, we are in a position to see that 
when a manager uses what we have 
called the reflective approach in arriv- 
ing at a decision, he draws deeply on his 
understanding of a situation. Despite the 
appearance of objectivity that may be 
given to his decision by the presence of 
measurable facts, basically his decision 
is the expression of his subjective in- 
terpretation of those facts. In short, the 
reflective method gives us a decision 
which is essentially unique with the in- 
dividual making it rather than one which 
is objective in the sense that all execu- 
tives confronted with the same set of 
facts would be in complete agreement. 


Intuitive Approach 

Let us now examine the nature of the 
intuitive approach to see what leads it 
can give us on the nature of manage- 
ment decisions. We shall be concerned 
only with the use of intuition by top 
administrators, mostly in the field of 
business. 

As a point of departure, note the ref- 
erence made to the use of intuition by 
Professor Marshall E. Dimock in his 
excellent book, “The Executive In Ac- 
tion.” On page 127 he says: 


“There is nothing mysterious 
about intuition. It is merely a com- 
bination of past experience and 
conditioning, plus ability to form 
an integrated connection between 
complicated factors, in coming to 
a decision. A man of limited experi- 
ence concentrates so long upon each 
factor in an involved problem that 
he loses his way. A man of wide 
experience, on the other hand, 
comes to have more mental alacrity 
and hence forms interconnections in 
his thinking which supply the an- 
swer quickly and reliably. To be 
sure, psychology has a long way to 
go in describing exactly what takes 
place, but that this is the general 
process seems fairly obvious.” 


There is an ambiguity in the use of 
the word intuition. Intuition may refer 
to a process of the mind, as when we 
say that a manager uses intuition in 
arriving at a decision. It may also refer 
to the end product of that process, as 
when we say that a decision is an intui- 
tion. For the most part we shall have in 
mind the former, although we shall find 
it convenient from time to time to refer 
to intuitions in the latter sense. 


It will clarify the situation consider. 
ably if, keeping in mind Professor Dj. 
mock’s statement, we note at the outset 
what we do not mean when we refer 
to intuition. Intuition is definitely not 
a faculty of the mind or an esoteric 
mental process which, independent of 
observation and experience, enables q 
person to grasp truths external to the 
mind. In this respect, we agree with 
John Stuart Mill when he insisted that 
a belief in such a faculty is the “great 
intellectual support of false doctrine 
and bad institutions.” 


In the second place, intuition is not 
the innate ability to make a successful 
“hunch,” “guess” or “shot in the dark” 
—an ability with which some people 
are supposed to be born and others not. 
There is no more justification for a be- 
lief in such an ability than there is for 
the belief that some people always hold 
good cards at bridge while others al- 


ways hold bad cards. A belief in such | 


an innate ability is objectionable be- 
cause it is anti-rational. Anyone who 
seriously believes in the efficacy of 
hunches, guesses and the like must at the 
same time believe that we live in a 
world where it is safe to disregard con- 
siderations which a more rational and 
reflective approach would consider per- 
tinent, to reject or ignore past experi- 
ence and observations as guides in ar- 
riving at a decision and to deny the de- 
sirability of understanding the reasons 


for acting. It means essentially a re- | 


version to blind trial and error and an 
acceptance of superstition in the solu- 
tion of problems. 


Hunches Not Good 


To be sure, a long-shot horse occa- 
sionally upsets the dope and wins a 
race. However, hunches do not pay off 
unless one has an extraordinary run of 
luck, and there is no way to determine 
when a lucky run is on. 


Let us see if we can determine pre- 
cisely what it is that characterizes de- 
cisions which are called intuitive and 
what distinguishes them from any other 
kind of decision. 


As Professor Dimock noted, intuitions 
are arrived at quickly. This does not 
necessarily mean that the executive mak- 
ing the decision doesn’t have time for a 
more deliberate consideration of the 
facts. It simply means that he is satisfied 
with his brief analysis and feels that 
further deliberation is unnecessary. 
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Accompanying a decision of this sort 
is a feeling that the selected course of 
action is the right one. That feeling is 
an important but elusive element in in- 
tuitions is fairly clear, and it usually 
distinguishes them from reflective de- 
cisions. The German definition of in- 
tuition, “gefuhlsmassiges Erfassen” ex- 
presses this as well as anything. How- 
ever, in this connection it must be 
emphasized that feeling is not as irra- 
tional as may appear on the surface 
since—if we are dealing with anything 
more than a mere guess—it is supported 
ultimately by a wealth of past experi- 
ences and observations. Or, if one in- 
sists on call it irrational, we shall insist 
that it is a rational irrational element, 
meaning thereby that it is not haphaz- 
ard and unhinged from reality as is the 
case with a hunch. 


Are They Reliable? 

This gives rise to still another point 
made by Professor Dimock, namely 
that intuitions are generally considered 
to be reliable. It is difficult to measure 
their reliability over a period of time, 
however, because of a quirk in human 
nature that causes us to remember those 
intuitions which turn out to be right 
and to forget those which prove to be 
wrong. Certainly it is an error to as- 
cribe infallibility to intuitions. 

It is unlikely that they are more ac- 
curate than decisions arrived at reflec- 
tively. Both intuitions and guesses deal 
at best with probabilities, and the most 
we can say is that in the long run the 
probability is high that intuitions are 
more reliable than guesses, even though 
we must grant that in any given case a 
guess may turn out to be correct where 
an intuition may prove to be wrong 
when each is judged by its respective 
consequences. 

It is also erroneous to claim that an 
intuition is objective in the sense that 
other managers, confronted with essen- 
tially the same set of facts, will always 
be in complete agreement with the de- 
cision made by any particular manager. 
On the contrary, an intuitive decision 
bears the unmistakable stamp of the 
individual perhaps even more than does 
the reflective decision. This is really 
what one would expect if he keeps in 
mind that an intuition is based on the 
understanding derived from past experi- 
ences and observations. 

It is probably correct to insist that 
the ability to make successful intuitive 
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decisions is acquired only after a cer- 
tain amount of experience has been 
gained. It would be wrong to deduce 
from this that all who have had experi- 
ence are equally skilled in making de- 
cisions. This conclusion does not follow 
any more than would the conclusion 
that all who train assiduously for high 
jumping will be able to jump equally 
high. In the final analysis, intuition de- 
pends on understanding and _ insight. 

One thing more must be stressed if a 
serious misunderstanding is to be avoid- 
ed. Intuition is not contemptuous of the 
facts in any situation even though it 
may on the surface appear to be. As we 
have noted, intuitions are usually quick, 
immediate reactions to a set of facts. 
Where the reflective approach proceeds 
by attempting to lay bare the causal 
connections between facts, intuition de- 
cides without apparently being aware 
of these connections. 

However, this does not mean that the 
causal connections between those facts 
have never been observed in the past. 
It has often been pointed out that one 
of the functions of the mind is to for- 
get as well as to remember—probably 
for reasons of mental economy. Thus, 
while a manager may forget the details 
of a past experience in which he 
observed one phenomenon to follow an- 
other, he may remember—and quickly 
—that certain facts are to be interpret- 
ed in certain ways. This explains why 
Mr. Harriman, in the reference made 
to him earlier, is often at a loss to ex- 
plain precisely how he reaches a cer- 
tain conclusion but at the same time 
feels sure that it is the right one. 


Similarities Exist 

Having had a look at the characteris- 
tics of the reflective and intuitive ap- 
proaches to decision-making, it is clear 
that we have not been dealing with two 
entirely different approaches since each 
has some element of the other in many 
cases. In short, we are not concerned 
with a question of “either-or,” despite 
the dissimilarities which are apparent. 

Both approaches have respect for 
facts even though they may handle them 
in different ways. Both reject attempts 
at decision-making which are non-ra- 
tional. Both accept the validity of the 
canons of logic even though in the case 
of intuition this may not be immediately 
evident. Both depend ultimately for their 
validity on what we have called under- 
standing. Both deal in probabilities and 


make no claim to certainty. 

In view of these similarities, it is not 
surprising that many decisions, but not 
all, have strong elements of both ap- 
proaches. For intuition often plays a 
part in the evaluation of facts in a re- 
flective decision. Where it is not prac- 
tical or possible to get at some pertin- 
ent facts in a given case, intuition may - 
attempt to fill the gap. This suggests, 
therefore, that one would not be wrong 
to insist that reflective judgments are 
more intuitive than popularly supposed 
and that intuitive judgments are more 
reflective than commonly thought. 


There Are Differences 

Despite the temptation to insist that 
in the final analysis the two types of 
decisions are but two sides of a com- 
mon approach, we must maintain that 
there are differences which cannot be 
ignored. 

The reflective decision, as we have 
seen, is usually formulated only after a 
slow and careful analysis of as many 
facts as are deemed significant under 
the given set of circumstances, hence 
it is often a time-consuming process. By 
way of contrast, an intuitive decision is 
arrived at quickly and after an analysis 
of only the barest essentials so far as 
facts are concerned. 

Perhaps a good case could be made 
to show that the temperament of the 
executive and—what is closely related 
to temperament — the press of affairs 
upon him determines which approach, 
he will use. 

The executive who is constantly fly- 
ing from one activity to another has to 
use his time economically, hence he can- 
not go over detailed reports analyzing 
the facts which have been gathered for 
him. All he will be interested in are 
digests which give him only those facts 
which are most significant. 

In contrast, the more deliberate type 
of executive will find the reflective ap- 
proach more congenial, and he will see 
to it that he is fully informed before he 
decides. While this type of executive is 
kept busy, the pressure on him for 
quick decisions is not the same as that 
under which the other type operates. 

Our conclusion is that there are two 
types of decisions commonly found 
when one analyzes the nature of top man- 
agement decisions. It probably serves a 
useful purpose to keep the distinction 
between them rather than attempt to 
reduce them to a common denominat'r. 
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Developing Uncle Sam’s Management Team 


By JOHN J. CORSON 


Can you visualize Sears, Roebuck and Co., United States Steel Corp., 
or General Motors dismissing up to 80%, of its top management men and 


bringing in a new team? 


The largest enterprise in the United States—the federal government 


—has just gone through such a turnover. The change in teams—not un- 


like the old platoon systems just outlawed in football—highlights the dis- 


tinctive need for training and developing of men in management at all 


levels of the government. 


Should the government outlaw the platoon system, too? 


7 federal government uses a total 
of about 5200 executives on its team. 
This team is made up of three principal 
groups: 


The Political Policy-Making Of- 
ficials, a group of approximately 800, 
constitute top management. The group 
is comprised of members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, the “Little Cabinet” (the 
under secretaries and assistant secretar- 
ies), members of regulatory commis- 
sions and boards (such as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority), and a large num- 
ber of positions filled by advisors and 
assistants to these political appointees. 


The Top Civil Servants constitute 
the next management echelon. This 
group includes approximately 3500 in- 
dividuals occupying positions classified 
at civil service Grades GS-15 to GS-18. 
Most are permanent career “bureau- 
crats.” They administer our laws, col- 
lect our taxes, pay our veterans, prepare 
the federal budget, provide daily infor- 
mation as to weather, manage vast re- 
search projects, run fantastic statistic 
factories, develop and conserve our nat- 
ural resources, build bridges and dams 
and protect consumers against the sale 
of unsafe or inaccurately advertised 
products. 


They direct the bureaus, offices, divi- 


Editor's Note: This is the second in a series 
of articles on the application of scientific man- 
agement in government. The first article, 
“Performance Budgeting In Government,” by 
Dr. Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, appeared in the 
March, 1953 issue of ADVANCED MANAGEMENT. 
The Washington Chapter, Society for Advance- 
ment of Management developed the series. 


sions and sections that make up the de- 
partments and agencies headed by politi- 
cal policy-making officials. 

The Military Administrators con- 
stitute a group of about 900 admirals 
and generals. These officers do not com- 
mand troops. They direct recruitment and 
training; operate ship construction and 
repair yards, arsenals, vast storage and 
supply depots and weapons factories; 
supervise the procurement of billions of 
dollars worth of material; construct air 
bases, laboratories, camps, forts and de- 
pots; and supervise research into the 
development of new weapons, equipment 
and men. 

This “executive team” is responsible 
for the efficiency with which $70-billions 
of our tax monies are spent, the services 
of 2.5-million civilian employees and 
3.5-million airmen, marines, sailors and 
soldiers are all utilized, and essential 
public services are provided. On the 
shoulders of this “team” rests the future 
of democratic government both here and 
abroad. For on the United States, and on 
its federal government, lies the awesome 
responsibility of providing leadership to 
democratic peoples in this country and 
throughout the world. 


Temporary Top Management 

A significant proportion of those 
placed in political policy-making posi- 
tions by the Eisenhower administration 
bring to their new assignments proven 
competence in the management of busi- 
ness enterprise. A significant minority 
have, in addition, had first hand ac- 
quaintanceship with the public service 
as legislators, officials of the Republican 
party organization and state administra- 


tors or executives under previous ad. 
ministrations. However, the bulk of these 
top policy-making officials have had no 
previous experience with the business of 
managing a public enterprise, i. e., with 
the distinctive characteristics of public 
administration. 


Moreover, the evidence is strong that 
the majority of these individuals, like 
their predecessors, do not contemplate 
remaining long in the public service. 
The salaries of federal executives, rang. 
ing from $10,000 for the assistants to 
policy-making officials to $22,500 per 
annum for Cabinet members, are lower 
than those in private business. Only 
businessmen with independent incomes 
can maintain their customary standards 
of living for long on a federal salary. 


Others will return to private employ- 
ment after a year or two. Some who can 
afford public service will leave early 
because of a dislike for the frustrations 
of working within a large organization 
and dealing with a co-equal legislature. 
Others will be unwilling to accept the 
public criticism and will quit.! 

Their inexperience in public service 
and their transitory nature are undeni- 
able limitations to their effectiveness as 
executives.” An assistant secretary in the 
Truman administration remarked in Jan- 
uary, 1953: “It’s a shame, now that I’m 
beginning to understand what the job 
is all about, my time’s up!” 

But as a democratic people we claim 
the right periodically to determine that 


1 “There ain’t much future to a job of public 
service any more,” Robert Ruark wrote in 
his syndicated column on April 2, 1953, 
“because every time a good man decides to 
work for his country some loudmouth, out to 
make a reputation and damn the damage he 
does, lights into him and jumps up and 
down on his reputation.” In similar vein one 
might ask, “Where has Mr. Ruark been all 
his adult life?” The experience is not new 
to those in the public service! 


to 


See Eric Johnston, “He Must Be More Than 
A Business Man,” The New York Times 
Magazine, January 24, 1953, for description 
of the special talents required of the busi- 
nessman who would succeed as an execu- 
tive in the federal government. 
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another party shall take over the man- 
agement of our governmental affairs. 
If that basic element in our freedom, 
the right to choose our rulers, brings 
with it the costs of inexperienced man- 
agement of large, complex tax-supported 
activities, we still count the price a 
cheap one. 


Needed: Career Executives 


The recurrent turnover of political 
policy-making officials emphasizes the 
high importance of having permanent, 
experienced, competent executives in top 
civil service positions. Little orderly in- 
formation is available as to the experi- 
ence and capacity of those who occupy 
top civil service positions. This much 
has been disclosed by a study of about 
1000 individuals occupying such posi- 
tion in the latter part of 1952: 


1. Approximately three of every five 
had served in the federal government for 
21 years or more. 


2. Two of every five had commenced 
their federal employment before reach- 
ing 26, and three of every four before 
reaching 31 years of age. 

3. Two of every five entered federal 
service through a clerical or junior ad- 
ministrative position, i. e., a position 
classified at Grade GS-9 (about $4,000 


per annum) or less. 


4. Almost three of every five had 
served throughout their federal employ- 
ment with one department and usually 
the same bureau. 


5. A majority had served during most 
of their careers as specialists—agrono- 
mists, chemists, economists, lawyers, 
personnel administrators or even metal- 
lurgists.3 


Civil service executives are, by and 
large, bred within. Hence, it is essential 
to consider what processes are at work 





3 Robert A. Lovett commented in an address 
before the Princeton Bicentennial Confer- 
ence that “if all the specialists and techni- 
cians in Washington were placed end to end, 
they ought to be left that way.” The Public 
Service and University Education, Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1949, p. 72. 
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within the federal government that: 


1. Enable each individual to devel- 
op to the extent of his ability, the exec- 
utive talents, skills and understanding 
required to manage a public agency. 


2. Bring into top level executive po- 
sitions those with demonstrated man- 
agerial skills. 


Existing Processes 


Since 1936 the federal government 
has made notable progress in inducing 
more and more of the ablest among each 
year’s college graduates to enter public 
service. A succession of improved ex- 
aminations have been developed to sort 
out those with large potenial for growth. 
The departments and agencies have ab- 
sorbed a large number of these able 
young people. 

What becomes of them? How are they 
developed into potential executives? A 
majority of departments and agencies 
have established formal or informal ca- 
reer promotion programs. Fifteen de- 
partments and agencies have adopted the 
Junior Management Assistant Program 
which involves (a) the employment each 
year of college graduates who qualify 
by examination and (b) their subse- 
quent rotation and promotion. These 
programs vary in effectiveness in dis- 
tinguishing the abler entrants and carry- 
ing them with reasonable celerity from 
entry positions (Grade GS-5, approxi- 
mately $3,000 per annum) to junior 
administrative jobs (Grades GS-9 to 
GS-11). 

In addition, a few talented individuals 
are selected from the departments and 
enabled to observe and participate in 
the management of other departments. 


The Civil Service Commission conducts 
the following each year: 


e The Junior Management Intern 
Program for from 20 to 25 individuals 
occupying positions at Grade GS-7 and 
below, and 


e The Career Development Program 
for approximately 20 selected individu- 
als, occupying positions at Grade GS-9 
and above, to develop their skills and 
understanding through assignment to 
management activities in several depart- 
ments and agencies other than their own. 


In addition, a few departments at- 
tempt to identify potenial executive tal- 
ent and give these younger men and 
women opportunities to broaden their 
experience and perspective. For ex- 
ample, the Department of the Treasury 
selects and rotates a small number of 
promising younger individuals each year 
among its fiscal services. Similar efforts 
are made in the Interior, State and Navy 
departments. 

However, internships only reach a 
small minority of the abler young peo- 
ple in the federal service. They con- 
tribute relatively little to the develop- 
ment of needed executive talent. At the 
most, they only initiate; they do not 
complete the process of developing ex- 
ecutives. 


Limitations of Training 

By and large, inservice training is lim- 
ited to the orientation of new employees, 
the development of clerical, stenographic 
and other beginning skills, aiding indi- 
viduals to become more effective as su- 
pervisors and the development among 
analytical staffs of fuller understanding 
of program objectives. Training officers 
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or their bosses, the political policy-mak- 
ing officials, assume that those individu- 
als who reach the higher civil service 
levels, Grade GS-14 and above, have 
learned all there is to learn, or have no 
time to spare for personal development. 


A consequence of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations was the es- 
tablishment in 1950 of an “Executive 
Development Program” by the Civil 
Service Commission. Progress has been 
slow. The Commission’s representatives 
have negotiated agreements outlining 
programs of executive training to be 
undertaken with seven departments. The 
agreements tend to push existing train- 
ing efforts upward; i.e., to devote more 
attention to individuals in positions 
above the supervisory level. But these 
arrangements have not yet stimulated 
significant efforts to develop individuals 
at the top executive levels, i. e., Grades 


GS-14 and above. 


Programs In Effect 

Yet, there are notable developments. 
The Navy Department has carried on an 
executive development program for sev- 
eral years which reaches a significant 
portion of its civilian executives at the 
upper-middle ranks. The Federal Secur- 
ity Agency has experimented with semi- 
nars which utilize psychiatric techniques 
to aid executives to increase their effec- 
tiveness in interpersonal relations. The 
U. S. Public Health Service has brought 
outstanding students of administrative 
technique, including Charles P. McCor- 
mick, Ordway Tead, Burleigh Gardner 
and Paul Pigors, together with its ex- 
ecutives for planned discussions of ad- 
ministrative practices. 


These developments are miniscule in 
relation to the need for executive talent 
in the federal government. Especially 
discouraging is the limited interest in 
such efforts displayed by the bulk of the 
policy-making heads of departments. 

The Eisenhower administration in- 
cludes among its top ranks individuals 
such as Charles Hook, Jr., Deputy Post- 
master General; Philip Young, Chair- 
man, Civil Service Commission; and 
James C. Worthy, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, who have been identified 
with efforts to develop executives in in- 
dustry. It is to be hoped that they and 
their associates may give greater sup- 
port to the development of career execu- 
tives in the civil service. 


There are throughout the federal 


government ranking civil servants who 
accept the responsibility of training and 
coaching their associates, They accept 
the prime responsibility of any executive 
to develop his own replacement, and to 
require of each associate the develop- 
ment of their aides. That they accept 
this responsibility to train their fellows 
reflects their personal awareness of this 
obligation, not of any planned effort to 
develop the executives this large enter- 
prise needs. Usually those who accept 
this responsibility think exclusively in 
terms of the needs of a particular bu- 
reau or agency, seldom of the needs of 
the whole federal government. 

Such understanding as the federal 
government’s top civil servants have of 
complicated problems of public policy, 
the interrelationships between the vast 
complex of governmental activities, the 
impact of their decisions upon private 
enterprise, and of the processes of man- 
agement, they have acquired on their 
own initiative. The large majority of 
these men and women are able, conscien- 
tious public servants but existing pro- 
cesses for broadening their perspectives 
and their skills are not enough. 


Military Services 

The processes that exist for develop- 
ing men in the foreign service, the U. S. 
Public Health Service and the military 
services to perform executive tasks con- 
trast strikingly. Consider, for example, 
the military services. 

From the time an officer enters one of 
the military academies until he retires, 
his development is constantly planned 
and supervised. His assignments are ro- 
tated to broaden his experience. He may 
be sent to one of the service “colleges” 
—the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, the National War College or 
elsewhere. He may be sent to a civilian 
graduate school of business administra- 
tion at Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, 
Stanford or elsewhere. He may be as- 
signed to an embassy abroad or to work 
with a variety of civilian agencies. 
Throughout his career he is schooled to 
observe the practices of his superior of- 
ficers and to learn the tasks of an execu- 
tive in the course of assisting.* 


4 For observation as to the implications of 
such training on current relations between 
military officers and civilian officials of the 
departments of Defense and State see James 
A. Perkins, “Administration of the National 
Security Program,” an address before the 
American Society for Public Administration, 
March 7, 1953. 


Yet, the military services do not pro- 
duce an adequate supply of executives 
for the increasing variety of civil fune. 
tions which make up the work of a mod. 
ern army, air force or navy. This is 
attributable to their excessive emphasis 
on the command of troops as the single 
experience which qualifies an individual 
for top rank. As the management of 
military forces increasingly becomes the 
task of procurement, supply, mobiliza- 
tion of industrial resources, invention 
and development of missiles, planes or 
weapons, construction of bases, inter- 
pretation of military needs and pro- 
grams to Congress and the civilian pop- 
ulation, inordinate emphasis on experi- 
ence in the command of troops is un- 
warranted. 

The military services are slowly de- 
veloping specialists in engineering, sup- 
ply. transportation and finance and are 
training these men and officers who 
command air bases, arsenals, training 
camps, research centers, supply depots 
and other establishments in the arts and 
techniques of managing the efforts of 
other humans. 

All too often these training programs 
have reflected a slavish adoption of cur- 
ricula designed to train executives in 
private business, and a colonel con- 
cerned with the peculiar problems of an 
air base in Louisiana studies the intri- 
cacies of issuing common stock to f:- 
nance a shoe factory! Yet, these training 
efforts are gradually being adapted to 
identify those particular management 
techniques and skills peculiar to the 
military administrator. 


Four Requisites 

A high priest of executive develop- 
ment in business has posited four re- 
quisites of a successful program for 
training future managers. They are: 
(1) an established “system and organi- 
zation” (2) “two kinds of measurement. 
one focused on the man, the other on 
performance” (3) “principles of moral- 
ity and fair dealing” in selecting and 
promoting executives, and (4) “the 
whole hearted understanding and sup- 
port of top-management.”® 


Requisite 1—The military services 
have a fully developed system and or- 
ganization. It requires adaptation to de- 


5 See, for example, James C. Worthy, “Exec- 
utive Personnel Development,” Advanced 
Management, February, 1953. 
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velop in military executives the skills 
required for non-military 
functions but the system exists. No simi- 
lar system exists to produce the execu- 
tive talents required for effective per- 
formance in the top 3500 civil service 
posts. Indeed, the existing civil service 
system by relating each individual’s 
compensation and tenure to the position 
he occupies makes difficult the rotation 
of individuals to broadening assign- 


managing 


ments. or their assignment for training 
to governmental schools or civilian uni- 
versities. In addition, the head of most 
federal departments has no authority or 
funds with which to finance the training 
of an executive at a civilian university. 


Requisite 2—Ways and means for 
periodically measuring the performance 
of each military officer and public health 
oficer now exist. They form the basis 
for successive assignments and promo- 
tion. Again, the civil service affords a 
striking contrast. Each civil servant is 
rated annually, but this rating is seldom 
used to plan subsequent assignments that 
will broaden his experience. It is sel- 
dom, if ever, used as a basis for promot- 
ing the individual outside the particular 
bureau or department in which he is 
presently employed. Promotion from 
one bureau or department to another 
is reserved, in principal part, for those 
individuals who will “shop around” or, 
at the least, make a persistent effort to 
insure that their talents are known to 
influential officials in other departments. 
The selection and promotion of execu- 
tives within the federal civil service is 
less often based upon orderly periodical 
measurement of the individual and his 
performance than upon his initiative in 
seeking out opportunities. 


Requisite 3—No previous adminis- 
tration has been able or willing to abide 
by “principles of morality and fair deal- 
ing” which would insure that executives 
were selected and promoted solely on 
the basis of proven competence. The 
filling of key executive posts in the civil 
service as bureau directors, commission- 
ers, office chiefs and the like has fre- 
quently been influenced by the wishes 
of Congressmen, of organized industry, 
organized labor, organized doctors or 
of a political party organization. 

To assert that this has been true is not 
to indict the “morality” and “fair deal- 
ing” of previous administrations; it is 
to depict realistically the peculiar, and 
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handicapping, environment within which 
public administration is carried on. 
Each successive administration that oc- 
cupies the White House sets its own 
standards for the filling of top civil 
service posts, and the extent to which 
experience, competence or the wishes of 
powerful groups outside the government 
shall influence the selection of those 
who manage important bureaus, com- 
missions and offices. 


Requisite 4 — The “understanding 
and support” by top management need- 
ed to make fully effective programs for 
the development of civil service execu- 
tives has been limited, in the past, by 
the brief tenure of most political policy- 
making heads of federal departments. 
Most expect to remain in office but 
briefly (the average tenure of secre- 
taries and assistant secretaries approx- 
imates three years). They have less in- 
centive to establish processes to insure 
the development of competent executives 
throughout their departments than do 
their analogues in private business. They 
frequently enter upon their tasks with 
suspicion and lack of confidence in the 
career civil servants. They leave, usual- 
ly, with a healthy respect for the integ- 
rity of most civil servants, but before 
having initiated any thoroughgoing sys- 
tem to develop the tested executives their 
successors (who may be of another po- 
litical faith!) will need. 


Unparalled Opportunity 


The Eisenhower “team” of men and 
their associates can make no greater con- 
tribution to the long run “efficiency and 
economy of the federal government 
than by establishing a thorough going 
program for developing the executives 
that the world’s largest enterprise will 
need next year and in the next decade. 
Economy and efficiency in government 
can not be wrought by a handful of 
businessmen serving as secretaries and 
assistant secretaries. They are dependent 
upon the capacity and loyalty of bureau 
and office directors, division chiefs and 
others in every executive civil service 
post in their respective departments. 

What can the Eisenhower administra- 
do to sharpen the skills of those now in 
executive positions, to acquaint them 
with and insure their loyalty to the ob- 
jectives of this administration and to 
produce a flow of competent, junior ex- 
ecutives that will insure continuing, 
efficient, economical management of the 


bureaus, offices and agencies throughout 
the federal government? 


Clarification 


First, it is essential that the role and 
opportunity of the top civil servant be 
clarified. If men are to be motivated 
to “stretch their abilities” they must see 
ahead opportunities for financial ad- 
vancement, security, self-expression and 
recognition. To what positions in the 
federal government may the career civil 
servant aspire? 

Every change in administration sends 
chills down the spines of career civil 
servants who fear the loss of jobs at- 
tained after a lifetime of public service. 
The Truman administration made this 
situation the worse by placing under 
civil service a number of positions 
whose incumbents (competent, earnest 
officials, the most of them!) played an 
important role in shaping policy for 
political superiors or were relied upon 
by Congressional committees for advice 
in respect to legislation. Mr. Eisenhower 
has avowed that he will remove these 
positions from the civil service and will 
replace incumbents with individuals 
sharing the philosophy of this admin- 
istration. The removal of individuals 
from truly policy-making (as distin- 
guished from predominantly scientific 
and managerial) positions is wholly 
justified and consistent with achievement 
of responsible, democratic government. 


It is equally essential to the achieve- 
ment of efficient, democratic government 
that he affirm his belief in the necessity 
of having experienced, competent exec- 
utives to manage the bureaus, offices 
and divisions that carry out established 
policies. The position of director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
been established as one requiring an 
individual experienced in investigatory 
techniques and in management, even as 
the General Motors Corporation fills its 
key posts with men experienced in the 
manufacture of automobiles and _ the 
management of men. How many more 
positions (such as, Chief Forester; Di- 
rector, Bureau of Prisons; Director, 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance; and Director, Bureau of En- 
sraving and Printing) are to be estab- 
lished as similarly requiring experi- 
enced managers if the federal business 
is to be efficiently and economically 
performed? 
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An essential element in the develop- 
ment of men in our military services is 
the aspiration of each lieutenant and 
ensign to some day be a general or an 
admiral. The zeal of the junior execu- 
tive in many corporations is kindled by 
the training he is accorded that he may 
qualify to be a vice-president. The de- 
velopment of needed civil servants re- 
quires a forthright clarification of the 
peak to which they may aspire. 


Organize Effectively 


Second, the federal government must 
organize more effectively to (a) recruit 
replacements for the political policy- 
making officials who will leave, and 
(b) develop sucessors for those top civil 
servants who die, retire or are bought 
off by private industry. 


The administration in power must be 
prepared to replace approximately one- 
half its political policy-making officials 
(about 450) in 1954, and in each suc- 
cessive year. Responsibility for plan- 
ning the orderly filling of these vacan- 
cies is distributed between the secretary 
of each department and the President’s 
assistant on appointment matters, Mr. 
Charles Willis. Is this existing organiza- 
tion (or lack of organization) equal to 
the task of recruiting the top-flight ex- 
ecutives who will be required? 


There is urgent need, too, for integ- 
rating and strengthening the organiza- 
tion now responsible for producing ap- 
proximately 500 to 700 trained civil 
servants to be promoted to positions at 
Grades 15-18 each year. Today this re- 
sponsibility falls on (or between) the 
personnel staffs of the individual de- 
partments and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. In a few departments, the need is 
foreseen and programs exist to canvass 
all potential appointees and to produce 
the talent required. In most departments 
and agencies, key executive vacancies 
are filled on the basis of the proximity 
of an immediate assistant or the pres- 
sures of an influential group from with- 
out. Little regard is paid to the avail- 
ability or relative competence of indi- 
viduals in other departments. 


The nuclear organization to train 
and develop those already in the top 
civil service positions exists within the 
Civil Service Commission—the Execu- 
tive Development Staff. Its stature and 
influence must be built. Through this 
Staff the President should require each 
department to organize its own facili- 
ties (a) to forecast its executive re- 
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placement needs, (b) to train compre- 
hensively those men and women at lower 
ranks who may be ready for promotion, 
and (c) especially to stimulate those al- 
ready occupying top civil service posts 
to develop further their understanding 


and skill. 


The Commission should further stim- 
ulate the transferrence of able people 
among the departments by developing 
a pool of career employees with execu- 
tive skills and continually training them 
for future executive assignments.® Pres- 
ent “internship programs” identify but 
a handful of those younger men and 
women who should be singled out each 
year. Four, five or six times the number 
now given an opportunity to view the 
whole government service should be in- 
cluded in these programs. These train- 
ing programs must be supplemented by 
the identification of those individuals 
of equal or greater talents, in Grades 
GS 12-14, for similar training. Together 
these efforts should be combined to 
develop a pool of especially competent 
career employees where breadth of ex- 
perience and understanding qualify them 
for service in any department or agency, 
not solely within the department or bu- 
reau in which chance placed them upon 
their entry into the federal service. 


To establish such a pool the Com- 
mission must obtain revolutionary 
amendments to the federal classification 
system. The compensation, rank and se- 
curity of a military or foreign service 
officer is dependent upon his experience 
and accomplishment; he can be assigned 
from one position to another without 
modification of either compensation or 
security. In the civil service, the experi- 
enced executive has no status—no ten- 
ure, no assurance of compensation or 
security—except that which attaches to 
the classified job he holds at the mo- 
ment. The Commission should seek leg- 
islation that would enable it to: 


(1) identify a limited number of in- 
dividuals, perhaps 300, of special com- 
petence and promise as members of a 
“career administrators pool,” 


(2) establish for each member of the 
pool a salary at the levels fixed for 
Grades 15-18 in relation to his experi- 
ence and proven competence and 


6 This idea has been developed at greater 
length by the author in his book entitled, 
Executives for the Federal Service, pp. 78-85, 
Columbia University Press, 1952. 


(3) manage this pool periodically re. 
assigning these administrators to other 
positions within the federal service 
where their talents can be broadened, and 
assuring each member of the pool an. 
other assignment if the position he now 
occupies is abolished or his services are 
not needed there through no fault of his 
own.* 


Finally, enactment of a bill intro. 
duced in each of the past two sessions 
of Congress* would add an essential 
part to a complete system for develop. 
ing federal executives. This bill (“to 
increase the efficiency of the federal gov. 
ernment by improving the training of 
federal civilian officers and employees”) 
would authorize the assignment of civ. 
ilian officials to universities that would 
develop facilities for training public ex- 
ecutives comparable to those that exist 
for the training of business executives. 
Its enactment would reflect acceptance 
of the idea that it is as important and 
feasible to train men to perform the 
tasks of managing the government's 
business as it is to train military officers 
and private business executives. 


Substance of Training 


Thirdly, if executives are to be trained 
for the federal service their distinctive 
needs must be clearly recognized. A 
part of their need is similar to that of 
the private business executive. In busi- 
ness as in government, there is a need 
for converting specialists in the second 
and third echelons of management into 
executives capable of a broader, over- 
all point of view, and of assuming top- 
level responsibilities.® 

To be effective in the public service, 
an executive must know more than the 
techniques of utilizing a large staff. He 





7 A similar view is advanced by G. Lyle Bels- 
ley in Federal Personnel Management and 
the Transition, a special report prepared 
for Public Administration Clearing House, 
February, 1953. 


HR 1076, introduced in the current session 
by Rep. Katherine St. George of New York. 


i? a) 


® Roger Gregoire, a French observer of the 
American civil service, has written “there 
are few administrators (in the American 
federal service) who are trained to take the 
broader view of governmental problems. 
Their education does not contribute to that 
spirit necessary for planning, organizing, di- 
recting and coordinating the public business.” 
“The American Public Service: A French 
View,” Public Personnel Review, 58, April, 
1952. 
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must gain an understanding of the pe- 
culiar nature of public administration. 
He must be familiar with the organiza- 
tion of government, the co-equal rela- 
tionship of the executive and legisla- 
tive branches, the high order of ac- 
countability of the public servant to the 
press, the public, control agencies and 
the legislature. He must learn how to 
develop yardsticks for planning and 
measuring the performance of his staff 
to substitute for the dollar marks which 
make these tasks simpler in private 
enterprise. 

Progress will never be made by train- 
ing potenial public executives in the 
identical techniques that equip men for 
success in private business. The public 
executive utilizes similar techniques in 
managing his employees, but he oper- 
ates within an environment that is vastly 
different. The federal executive must be 
aided to recognize and understand this 
environment and techniques for succeed- 
ing within it. A few universities, notably 
Harvard, Princeton, Syracuse and South- 
ern California, train well many younger 
men and women for the public service. 
However, these universities have not pro- 
vided facilities where senior executives 
meet and develop their understanding 
of the processes of public administra- 
tion. Plans have been laid within the 
Civil Service Commission for the initia- 
tion of such training on a modest scale 
at the Civil Defense College, Olney, 
Maryland, within the next several 
months. This step should be warmly 
encouraged. It may provide the model 
upon which establishment of permanent 
advanced training facilities for federal 
executives comparable to the National 
War College for military officers or the 
executive training programs for private 
business conducted at Columbia, Cornell 
and Harvard can be founded. 


Acceptance of the Idea 


Fourth, and finally, if the Eisenhower 
administration is to improve perma- 
nently the efficiency and economy with 
which the business of the federal gov- 
ernment is administered, it must breathe 
into each department the belief that it 
is as essential to develop each individu- 
al executive continually as it is to im- 
prove the machines, forms and proce- 
dures. It must breathe, too, into each 
department head acceptance of the re- 
sponsibility of contributing to executive 
development in every bureau and agency 
over which he presides. 
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Time Study and the N.L.R.B. 


By LOWELL F. JOHNSON 


I: time study in- 

formation pri- 
vate? “No,” says 
the N. L. R. B. 
when a bargain- 
ing agent is in 
the picture. Their 
reasoning will be 
of interest to you. 

In a recent case 
between a major manufacturing com- 
pany and the C.I.0.’s Electrical Work- 
ers, the N.L.R.B. upheld a trial exam- 
iner’s report on the right of a union 
to obtain employer data on time studies 
of job operations and also to conduct 
its own time studies. The dispute arose 
as a grievance under the terms of a 
contract between the two parties. The 
union sought the original time study 
data prepared by the company engi- 
neers, and the Board felt that this was 
necessary to permit the union to ap- 
praise intelligently the merits of the dis- 
pute. On the same basis and for the 
same reason, the Board held that the 
union should be permitted to conduct 
its own studies. They further added that 
this information is necessary to the ef- 
fective administration of a labor agree- 
ment and therefore must be available to 
both parties to the contract. 





No Surprise 

To those who have closely followed 
the reasoning of the Board since the 
Taft Hartley Act was passed in 1947, 
this decision comes as no surprise. It 
follows the line of thinking manifest in 
rulings on other data related to bar- 
gaining. Perhaps it is as it should be. 

Under the Wagner Act, the Board 
seemingly gave more favorable treat- 
ment of time study cases. In the 1946 
decision in the Crompton-Highland 
Mills Case, the company was upheld 
because it had offered to permit the 
union to make its own time studies, 
hence a mitigation of the union’s posi- 
tion. In the most recent case, the com- 
pany was held in violation of Section 
8 (a) (5) of the Act, because of its re- 
fusal to permit the union to conduct its 
own time study at the stage of the griev- 
ance procedure where necessary to make 
it possible for the union to sift the mer- 
its of the grievance and to “bargain 
intelligently.” 


In another recent decision, this time 
by an arbitrator, a new slant has been 
placed on the measure of job fitness. 
A senior millwright had been bumped 
down to a laborer’s classification be- 
cause of lack of work. He contended 
that he qualified for an oiler’s job, but 
the company countered that he lacked 
the detailed knowledge of the types and 
locations of machines to be serviced, 
the quantities and types of oil and 
grease to be used and acquaintance with 
some 875 motors involved in the job. 


The Ruling 


The arbitrator ruled, however, that 
fundamental knowledge must be given 
more consideration than acquaintance 
with a “narrow situation.” His reasoning 
is illuminating: 


“In considering the job of truck 
driver for example, we hold that 
the fitness category refers to the 
employee’s ability to drive a truck 
in whatever traffic conditions pre- 
vail, to be sufficiently acquainted 
with the geography of the city to 
be able to find his way around and 
to properly represent the employer 
with the employer’s clients. 


“We do not consider it a part of 
fitness that the applicant necessar- 
ily be acquainted with all of the 
idiosyncrasies of every truck the 
company owns; that he know each 
address the truck may be asked to 
deliver to, that he know what hap- 
pened in the past, etc.” 


He proceeds to contend that “knowl- 
edge and training” mean “fundamental 
knowledge and not specific knowledge 
as it pertains to a narrow situation.” 
To interpret it otherwise would make 
seniority meaningless during lay-offs 
and rehiring since the millwright’s fun- 
damental knowledge may be “far su- 
perior” to that of the oiler’s, the umpire 
adds. He, therefore, awarded that the 
millwright be put on the oiler’s job for 
a month’s probation and that he be 
paid retroactively the difference between 
the laborer and oiler wage rates. 

Can you afford probationary periods 
of this type in downgrading while each 
new man determines whether or not he 
can do the job? 
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The Foreman and Middle Management 


ANONYMOUS 


A foreman takes careful aim at his fellow foremen and their middle-management 


supervisors and tries to find out what’s wrong. 


oe being a first-line foreman in 

a large steel plant, I am also chair- 
man of the Educational Committee of 
our management club. The Constitution 
of this club requires that the program 
of activities be at least 75% educational 
in nature. For some time now, I have 
sought an answer to the puzzling ques- 
tion, “Why do foremen fail to partici- 
pate in educational programs which are 
actually essential to their own welfare?” 
I find that the answer—whatever it is— 
is obscured by the more important ques- 
tion, “Why are foremen becoming union- 
minded ?” 

In this matter of extreme concern to 
all industrial management — foremen 
personally—lI have reached certain con- 
clusions, some of which I presented in 
a previous article, entitled “Foreman 
Unions! How Soon?” (See ADVANCED 
MANAGEMENT, March, 1953, page 15). 
I should like to expand these convic- 
tions and explain the reasons behind the 
foreman’s views and attitudes towards 
his company and superiors. I wish to 
clarify why the foreman—dquite illogi- 
cally of course—‘‘may cut off his nose 
to spite his face” should he unionize. 

It is alarming to me to see this indus- 
try-wide drift (I hesitate to call it a 
deliberate inclination) towards union- 
thinking. Foremen, more than ever be- 
fore in my experience, are talking un- 
ions—foremen unions! This problem is 
not a personal one—neither depart- 
mental nor company—lI assure you that 
it is industry-wide. Once foremen union- 
ism gets started it will sweep the coun- 
try just as did the CIO in the late thir- 
ties. | feel that it is time the foreman 
segment of management becomes articu- 
late and presents the “underneath” pic- 
ture of the management structure in an 
effort to prevent this calamity. 

I speak, presumptuously perhaps, for 
the overwhelming majority of all fore- 
men in our industrial circles. I guar- 
antee you this is a composite of their 
feelings, beliefs and frustrations. I think 
that the best manner for foremen to 
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His target: No Foremen’s Unions. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The author is a 
foreman. He is writing with his 
company’s approval. His 15 years 
as a foreman give him background 
for his feelings. Many of his fellow 
foremen have concurred with his 
opinions. If you don’t, let us know. 


This is the second in a three-part 


series of articles, the first appear- 
ing in the March, 1953 issue. 





participate in this critical discussion is 
through the channels of a national pub- 
lication—a publication to upper man- 
agement. I conscientiously believe that 
foremen must accept their responsibili- 
ties and give voice to their dissent— 
better now than later. 


In my daily work I come in contact 
with all sorts of workers: Foremen, un- 
ion men, staff workers, supervisors, etc. 
In connection with my club activities, 
I have met the great majority of the 
foremen in my plant and, also, I have 
had occasion to contact the various 
levels of management personnel—from 
the “big boss” on down. At conventions, 
seminars, training sessions, etc., I have 
met and talked with management men 
from Pittsburgh to Portland, from Gal- 
veston to Grand Rapids—from all over 
the United States. They have represent- 
ed every phase of industrial America. 


Problems Are The Same 


In general, I’d say that our problems 
are different only in degree — not in 
kind. My association with all these peo- 
ple has crystallized a good deal of my 
thinking on management-foreman prob- 
lems. I think I know why foremen are 
getting union-minded; I think I know 
where management is dropping the ball. 
In short, I believe I have at least part 
of the answer to the unity-in-manage- 
ment dream which is not materializing. 


In this particular discussion, I wish 
to explain that my loose title “depart- 


ment head” typifies the person who 
heads up any plant autonomy. In some 
cases the title could be plant manager, 
in other cases supervisor. I also wish to 
draw particular attention to those mat- 
ters which are within the province of 
this autonomy—beyond which the fore. 
man’s dealings become “going over 
someone’s head.” It should be under. 
stood at the outset that this is, to the 
best of my ability, an objective, imper- 
sonal, industry-wide composition which 
bears no reflection on my company or 
my bosses, but rather is an attempt to 
accelerate the wheels of unity-in-man- 
agement—the intimate interchange of 
information. 


Better Understanding 


The basic tenet of my solution is sim- 
ply this: Build a better understand- 
ing between the department head 
and his foremen. A better understand- 
ing between top management and the 
foremen is desired, but not essential. 
The latter will take place naturally after 
the former is accomplished. It is ap- 
parent to me that the present situation 
is one where top management—foremen 
relations are over-emphasized at the ex- 
pense of the department levels. 

Top management’s function should be 
primarily to instill the thought that 
all foremen-department head problems 
should be aired, aired across the table 


in the mutual environment of the de-— 


partment. I am positive that we will 
never have foremen’s unions once 
we bring things out into the open 
for discussion. I firmly believe this 
simple process of “airing a problem” 
will in practically all cases be the solu- 
tion with no further formalities neces- 
sary. The foreman as an_ individual 
wants to settle his own problems on his 
own thinking level and in his own de- 
partment. A readily accessible outlet 
must be provided, however, in case a 
foreman should want to carry an issue 
further. It is more important that the 
foreman have this outlet than it is that 
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he use it. The very fact that it exists 
will provide a feeling of balance and 
securily. 


Going To The "Brass" 


The foreman does not want to go 
over anyone’s head. He thinks of this 
as self-degrading. He abhors this pro- 
cedure as he likewise abhors his superi- 
or’s “overshadowing him”—dealing with 
the workers directly when it is unneces- 
sary. However, when the foreman feels 
it is necessary to go above his depart- 
ment level, especially with a problem 
concerning himself and the company, 
and after he has exhausted all depart- 
mental recourse, he wants to take it up 
with the “high brass.” He wants to stay 
within the bounds of line authority. He 
wants consideration on an individual 
man-to-man basis from his superiors; 
not from an impartial, plant-wide, 
“trouble-shooter” party. He is very apt 
to distrust the “staff” relations. That this 
distrust is lessening with time is quite 
obvious, although it still persists. 

Here is what I mean by carrying an 
issue “upstairs.” This problem con- 
cerned a change in vacation schedules, 
a complicated one but with convincing 
arguments from either side, and after 
all local maneuvering was futile this 
foreman reluctantly said, “I guess I’ll 
have to go to Joe.” Apparently, his 
views prevailed with the big boss. As a 
result of this audacity, the decision in 
his case became plant policy thereafter, 
affecting the entire salaried personnel. 
The same policy is still in effect. 

One might construe the above ex- 
ample as the granting of a concession 
to the supervisory group. Possibly so, 
but foremen do not expect concessions. 
I know of no foreman who ever felt he 
was underpaid as an individual. He ac- 
cepts the competitive spirit of getting 
more only through advancement. How- 
ever, there is a natural resentment from 
an individual when he feels a fellow 
foreman, especially in his own depart- 
ment, is getting — not earning — more 
than he is. This again is a problem that 
should be settled on a departmental 
level, that cannot be settled satisfactor- 
ily unless a mutual confidence has been 
established. Should unionism supplant 
our present individuality of the foreman, 
the demand for group concessions will 
be the rule. 

On the other hand, can you interpret 
the decision in the above example as a 
much needed clarification of company 
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policy? Should the department head 
have carried it up first? Did he miss an- 
other golden opportunity of “going to 
bat” for his men? [ think so! The fore- 
man expects his department head to be 
his spokesman. For the latter to fail to 
see the need of this, or for him to do it 
insincerely, is to promote a feeling of 
distrust. He engenders a suspicion that 
he is above his foremen, that their prob- 
lems are not his problems. In a “natu- 
ral” way, the foreman wants to accept 
that the department head is the com- 
pany. Whenever I talk intimately with 
foremen, | find their conversation is 
largely confined to the area of their own 
department. Any other area, any higher 
level of management, seems way off in 
the distance. A company president may 
express himself in any manner he 
chooses to convey his ideas to the fore- 
men—dramatically, forcefully, appeal- 
ingly—but nothing that he says carries 
the impact that can be produced at 
times by an ordinary casual remark 
made by the department head. The de- 
partment head who accepts this respon- 
sibility of being the spokesman and 
friend will find that his foremen are 
automatically receptive to his communi- 
cations, and will respond by cooperating 
diligently with him towards the mutual 
goal of efficient, economical operation. 
He will have demonstrated his willing- 
ness to quarterback the departmental 
team. 


Prerogatives Important 


The foreman feels that he merits cer- 
tain prerogatives inherent to his status. 
Such privileges as reserved parking, in- 
plant driving, no clock-punching, deliv- 
ery of pay envelopes, etc. he has tradi- 
tionally enjoyed. All are minor in them- 
selves but important since they represent 
privileges the worker in general has not 
yet attained. As further privileges are 
eranted to the workers, the foreman must 
be granted more in order to maintain 
the existing differential. Should you con- 
sider taking away any minor privilege, 
think twice before you do it! A fore- 
man’s dignity is as easily ruffled as any 
manager's. And the grapevine can be 
depended upon to provide a base motive 
for any such cancellation, regardless of 
its worthiness. 


The foreman feels that he is a select 
individual. Was he not picked out of 
the crowd? He knows he was selected 
predominantly for his good qualities; 
his bad qualities were accepted. Our 


training departments are striving con- 
tinually to improve the foreman’s good 
qualities, and are making headway; but 
it seems to me in this area of bad qual- 
ities lies the great need for constructive 
improvements. 

Training programs are of necessity 
impersonal and broad in scope. They 
take care of the good qualities. Who is 
taking care of the bad? Who is better 
qualified to do this than a foreman’s 
own departmental superior? Here lies 
the opportunity to bring about a feeling 
of mutual confidence between the fore- 
man and his department head. Such an 
approach, if done on a sincere, friendly, 
confidential basis, would be welcomed 
by every foreman. 

The foreman’s sentiments concerning 
these bad qualities can best be expressed 
by quoting from a recent sermon: 


“Do not be impatient with your 
children. They have qualities both 
good and bad. They have their vir- 
tues and their vices. Although they 
do not inherit these traits, they do 
inherit the tendencies to get them.” 


Foremen do copy their superior’s 
mannerisms and their methods. Also, 
foremen mirror their superior’s moods 
and attitudes. At times, the reflection 
tends to become a perfect image. Fore- 
men will not freely do as you say; they 
will subconsciously do as you do. 

A bit more should be said now about 
training programs (company, manage- 
ment, club, informal). Most of these fail 
to attain their full objectives and some- 
times materially affect foreman-depart- 
ment head relations. The theory of train- 
ing programs is fully accepted by all 
men, from the company president on 
down. Everyone readily sees the personal 
advantages for himself. What is it then 
that causes so many men to resist put- 
ting forth the effort necessary to start? 
Why do so many that start fail to com- 
plete? 

I find that the majority of foremen 
invariably lose their incentive to start, 
maintain or complete original training 
plans. I find that where this incentive is 
not lost, it can always be traced back to 
the department—back to the department 
head. Fortunate is the foreman who has 
friendly, cooperative leadership; unfor- 
tunate is the foreman who finds recog- 
nition of his educational efforts ex- 
pressed in the two words: 

So what! 

[Please turn the page] 
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Line Friction 


There is an existing friction between 
any work level and its immediate higher 
level at every stage of a line organiza- 
tion. It exists also at the very bottom of 
management — at the foreman-worker 
level. Many foremen, subconsciously in 
many cases, place stumbling blocks in 
the way of aspiring workers who want 
to be trained to enter into the super- 
visory field. These stumbling blocks 
may be distasteful work, scheduling, 
lack of inspiration, and, in some cases, 
a pronounced antagonism. The most in- 
clusive name I can supply for this at- 
titude is “non-acceptance of the com- 
petitive spirit.” The man in the lower 
level always feels that his immediate 
superior is “afraid of his job.” Is it 
necessary that this attitude continue? 
Would not less formality and more 
friendliness help correct this situation? 


The unions have licked this problem 
of adjacent-level friction by their insist- 
ence on seniority. At the same time, they 
have stifled all initiative and individu- 
ality in the worker. We foremen recog- 
nize that seniority cannot be condoned 
in management. But foremen unions will 
breed group thinking. 

Yes, foremen want their superior’s 
job, but they would sooner push him up- 
wards than out. They know it’s easier. 
I know of no company policy that does 
not include a preservation of existing 
status. You just don’t fire men after 
you've promoted them! At the same 
time, foremen want to work on a com- 
petitive basis. They want to play on the 
team, not just chase foul balls. All fore- 
men want to better themselves. 


Respect Authority 


Foremen do respect authority but will 
not recognize superiority. They want to 
work on a man-to-man basis. For ex- 
ample, steel mills have workers classi- 
fied as blowers, heaters, melters and 
rollers. They are salaried personnel, 
though not in a distinct supervisory ca- 
pacity. They are a part of management 
because they are in charge of a func- 
tion. In general, they are higher paid 
than their immediate foreman, and 
rightly so, as they are Production with 
a capital P. 

Without exception, they have come up 
through the ranks. Their complaints are 
these: 


“I’ve been here 30 years, yet he 
(the department head) tries to tell 
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me what to do. He doesn’t ask me;” 
or 
“So and so will listen to your 
side of the story, then listen to the 
other fellow’s, then he’ll tell you 
what to do.” 


In the first case, there is a resentment 
against implied superiority; in the sec- 
ond case, a complete acceptance of au- 
thority. 

As another man put it: 


“How can he (the department 
head) expect to know my job as 
thoroughly as I do? To me it’s all 
a case of an inferiority complex. 
To cover up, he resorts to issuing 
orders. If he just asks, I will tell 
him everything I know.” 


A good question for every supervisor 
to ask himself before he begins to issue 
an order is, “Is my inferiority complex 
showing?” 

These top men of a function are, in 
the great majority, loyal only to the 
company and their own shift or crew. 
They are aware they are “production,” 
which is the company’s sole reason for 
existence, and are loyal to their crews 
for the advantages that accrue through 
teamwork. A sincere, healthy competi- 
tion exists among the crews, best ex- 
pressed in comparison of “tonnages” 
produced. 


The foreman does not lack these loy- 
alties. However, he does also have a de- 
partmental loyalty, a loyalty to his su- 
periors in charge. This latter loyalty 
is very much tempered by his views that 
he is working for the company and 
working with his superiors. His depart- 
mental loyalty must be reciprocated to 
bring it to its fullest. Not just paternal- 
ly, but an acceptance that he is helping 
run the department — “accepted as a 
truly functional member on the man- 
agement team.” 


Loyalty Is Needed 


Apparently it is not unusual for a 
department head to lose sight of the 
need for loyalty to his men, to lose the 
“common touch,” the understanding of 
his men. I hear it from above and be- 
low his level. More than one worker or 
foreman has said, “So and so forgets 
when he was one of us.” Top manage- 
ment has said, “They (referring to de- 
partment heads) forget when they were 
out on the floor.” The first expression is 


usually said apathetically. The second 
is often accompanied by the smacking 
of a fist into a palm. 

The best example I can give of “back. 
ward projection” is the one indelibly 
imprinted on my mind during the re. 
cession days of the late thirties. It con. 
cerns a department head, now retired, 
noted for his pepperiness and “taking 
care of his men” and one who at times 
would ask you to “sit down and remi- 
nisce.” He told me of how John had 
been in to see him again, this time com. 
plaining of not getting his share of 
working days. He replied, in effect, that 
John was a trouble maker and a “Red,” 
to which John retorted: 


“Mr. Davy, your kids be hunery, 
you be damn good Red, too.” 


Davy said to me very soberly: 


“Do you know, he is right,” then 
laughingly added, “I'll bet I would 


have made a darned good one, too.” 


That an acceptance of the foreman’s 
problems can be done in a natural way 
is ably demonstrated by some depart- 
ment heads. Here are two cases: 


e The first involves the case of a fore- 
man who encountered his department 
head during the latter’s trip through 
the department and was asked, “How 
come I haven’t seen you around the 
office for quite awhile?” Upon the 
foreman’s assurance that he had had 
no occasion to drop in for a chat, he 
was told, “Drop in anyhow. There is a 
cigar waiting for you.” The foreman 
proudly said, “I guess I’ll have to go 
get that cigar.” 


¢ The second concerns a young fore- 
man meeting his much older depart- 
ment head out on the floor and stat- 
ing that he needed help on a personal 
departmental problem. The depart: 
ment head carelessly put his arm 
across the young foreman’s shoulders 
and said, “OK son, I’ll see what I 
can do about it.” It was done, and the 
young foreman will “always remem- 
ber how he put his arm around my 
shoulders.” 


Do these two cases remind you of the 
“good old days when the old man used 
to walk through the mill, ask you how 
you were doing, and discuss things?” 
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Policy Meetings 

A less personal method of demonstrat- 
ing a willingness to accept foremen’s 
problems is through regular department- 
al policy meetings. A careful steering of 
the discussion can bring out any prob- 
Jem of group interest. It will be in these 
policy meetings that the department 
head can best judge his decisions on a 
group approval or group resentment 
basis. 

The department head need not worry 
about individual resentment. If and 
when this crops up, the group will 
quickly discipline the individual and 
bring him in line. The foreman, inci- 
dentally, is also a good follower. I have 
no concrete example to offer concerning 
“sroup resentment” versus “group ap- 
proval.”” However, the full implications 
of these attitudes are contained in these 
words said recently by a member of top 
management, “Lucky is the department 
head who has his foremen for him.” 

An impersonal method of initiating 
a plant-wide willingness to come to a 
man-to-man understanding is through 
supervisors’ or management club spon- 
sored panel discussions with top man- 
agement. These could be held periodi- 
cally to demonstrate top management’s 
approval of departmental methods of 
fostering foreman recognition. An upper 
bracket dictation or edict which will 
bring about mere acquiescence to any of 
the above methods is not enough. 

If the approach from all levels is not 
sincere in all respects, the grapevine 
will spread this fact, distorted and mag- 
nified by each successive telling. If the 
approach from the top levels cannot be 
sincere, there will be an aura of sus- 
picion aroused, and the present situa- 
tion will surely become more tense. It 
will be far better in this case to main- 
tain a hands-off policy, and hope that 
the modern, alert department heads can 
successfully carry the full burden of 
bringing about unity-in-management at 
the departmental level. 

Recently a plant manager while speak- 
ing on communications said, “You can 
best ‘communicate’ what the other per- 
son wants to hear.” This technique is 
often so casually overlooked. Some de- 
partment heads simply cannot understand 
why their foremen—with their bad qual- 
ities—cannot attain the high standards 
they themselves reached as foremen, and 
therefore speak disparagingly in terms 
of “poor” foremen. They unknowingly 
Create an atmosphere of disapproval. 
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When you speak of “poor” foremen, 
you are talking about other foremen, 
probably in a competitor’s plant. No 
man considers himself a poor foreman. 
But, if you will point out what good 
foremen have done in certain areas be- 
fore you solicit their attention to the 
problems of the moment, their minds 
will be receptive. In this manner, you 
are expressing confidence in your fore- 
men, and they in turn will strive to 
maintain your classification. When you 
just casually mention your good fore- 
men and their good work, your audience 
in time will be every foreman in your 
department. A “good” foreman can ac- 
complish a great deal; a “poor” fore- 
man won't. 

How can management best go about 
establishing this feeling of mutual con- 
fidence and man-to-man understanding ? 
First, it must be done gradually and in 
a natural way. Only in this manner can 
we escape the implication that it is be- 
ing done because of a threat of a fore- 
men’s union. Second, it must be sincerely 
accepted by all levels of management, 
especially the department head. If this 
gesture is artificial or insincere it can- 
not escape exposure. All in all, it must 
be done casually, conscientiously and 
continually. As such it will become a 
constant part of the production plan- 
ning. Third, the tools to be used are an 
intimate exchange of information (com- 
munications) through natural channels, 
policy meetings, panel discussions, etc., 
and an acceptance of the foreman’s de- 
sire that his department head be his 
spokesman. 


We foremen know that the anti-union 
leadership of top management in the 
thirties was inadequate. We know that 
we cannot lead ourselves. Somewhere 
between these extremes lies the natural 
leadership that we want—a leadership 
that we should have—the department 
head. Only in the department lies the 
ideal area for the interchange of infor- 
mation which will bring about this order 
of mutual confidence and common un- 
derstanding. 


Do's For Management 

Here are a few do’s which are the 
more frequently present the further 
down the management ladder you go: 


1. Create an “atmosphere of approv- 
al.” Each foreman will then strive to 
attain your standards of performance. 


2. Indicate your feeling of confidence 





in your foremen. This will help them 
carry out your plans. 

3. Foster your foremen to come to you 
with their problems. When you do this, 
they will never think that you think 
you are superior. 

4. Support your foremen. In turn, 
they will support you and carry it on 
to their men. 

5. Encourage self-assertion on the part 
of your foremen. All foremen want to 
help run the department and according 
to the law of averages you will some- 
time get something worthwhile. 

6. Make your decisions. Your fore- 
men will go along with you 100% pro- 
vided they have had the opportunity to 
be heard beforehand. 

7. Put yourself in the foreman’s shoes 
occasionally. You will at least get a 
broader perspective. 

8. Ask your foreman frequently. He 
will tell you the best he can and his 
work will respond in direct proportion. 

9. Instill the feeling that you are de- 
pending on him. He will then work for 
you. 

10. Be sincere. The grapevine has yet 
to distort this fact. 


We management club leaders desper- 
ately need help in maintaining and pro- 
moting the principles of unity-in-man- 
agement; in making the foreman a bet- 
ter member on the management team; 
in combating foremen unionism. Not 
just help in the material sense, but help 
of an inspiring and cooperative nature. 
We sorely need sincere help that we 
can carry back to our fellow foremen, 
and which in turn will bring about the 
foreman’s acceptance of being a truly 
functional member on the management 
team. All foremen want the department 
head to assume a natural leadership in 
attaining the foreman goal of making his 
department the best place to work. Fore- 
men will then automatically and fully 
accept the department head’s directing 
their efforts towards making the com- 
pany a profitable investment. 

Who has the most to lose should fore- 
men bargaining units become a fact? 
Not the company, though it will pyra- 
mid their already monumental labor 
problems, The foreman will be the loser. 
The minute a foremen’s union is started 
anywhere, anywhere in the United States, 
marks the day of decline in foreman- 
ship as a profession, the day when every 
foreman begins to lose his individuality, 
prestige and community leadership. 
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A Philosophy for the Employee 


By DR. J. P. WOODS 


Director, Geophysical Laboratory, 
Atlantic Refining Co., Dallas 


It’s really “A Philosophy for Everyone”—for, as author Woods points out, 


we are all employees. He tells you how and on what 


HILOSOPHY means literally the love 

of wisdom. In discussing the philos- 
ophy of the employee, I use the word 
to mean that thinking by which a man 
lives—that wisdom which causes him to 
act as he does. 


In a narrow sense, the philosophy of 
the employee is that thinking which de- 
termines his relations with his employer 
and with his fellow employees. In a 
wider sense, the employee has relations 
not only with his employer and with his 
fellow employees, but also with his city, 
his country and his world. 


Let’s look at this wider concept of the 
word, because it is this wider philoso- 
phy which is of such great importance 
today. 


In a way, each of us is arn employee. 
The doctor charges a fee, but surely he 
is in the employ of his patient. The mer- 
chant makes a profit, but he works for 
his customers. So when we talk about 
the philosophy of the employee, we real- 
ly speak of the philosophy of the aver- 
age man. 


You Build Your Own Philosophy 


Where does a man get his philoso- 
phy? He must construct it deliberately, 
carefully, logically and while he is fully 
conscious. 


Many a man never sees his philoso- 
phy in the daylight, for he leaves it 
always in his subconscious mind, in the 
night time of the human brain. 

How can a man make his philosophy ? 
By choosing among ideas, and by put- 
ting these ideas together with reason and 
logic. He must select suitable amounts 
of known materials and build from these 
a philosophic structure. 

What are these materials? There are 
four out of which we can build a phi- 
losophy: Competition, self-interest, se- 
curity and group ideas. 
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to build your philosophy. 


1. Competition 


From the beginning on earth, all life 
has competed. The great lesson of bio- 
logical science is that plant competes 
with plant and animal competes with 
animal. The great lesson of history is 
that man competes with man, and that 
men compete with all animate and in- 
animate forces on earth. The American 
idea of competition has been the most 
powerful force in our history. 

We have given the world an original 
—an American — sort of competition. 
The rules of the game are: Any man is 
free to try; each man shall try his best; 
the best shall get the best rewards; the 
loser shall be free to try again. 

This idea of competition has caused 
more progress in less time than any 
other idea in man’s history. 

We like to compete; we delight in it. 
We assemble in crowds of 20-, 50-, or 
70,000, and sit on hard concrete in the 
hot sun or cold rain to watch 22 men 
compete for possession of and advance- 
ment of a leather ball. If we object to 
the sun or cold, we sit at home and stare 
hypnotized at a glass and listen to the 
excited voice from the loudspeaker. 

We have contests for salesmen, Phi 
Beta Kappa keys for students, Pulitzer 
prizes for writers and $64 questions for 
anybody. We race automobiles, horses, 
boats and airplanes. We tie blue ribbons 
on the biggest bull at the county fair; 
we bid for the contract to build a mil- 
lion-dollar bridge; and we promote the 
factory hand to president of a great 
corporation. 

However, in the words of a popular 
song, we are “bewitched, bothered and 
bewildered.” For we also have senior- 
ity rules and subsidies. We have price 
fixing agreements and caves in which we 
bury eggs. We dye potatoes blue, and we 
have ways to hold back the hardwork- 





ing and ways to protect the lax and the 
lazy. 

Are we wide awake when we make 
such changes in our philosophy? 


2. Self-Interest 


This interest generates belief in the 
rights of the individual. A man has a 
right to profit by his wisdom, a right to 
advance by his initiative, a right to get 
rich. A man has a right to suffer for his 
foolishness, a right to be fired, a right 
to go broke. 

A man has a right to do work worth 
doing. He should not be subjected to 
featherbedding and boondoggling. A 
man has the right to belong to the com- 
pany, to feel he is on the team. And he 
has the right to quit his job and hunt a 
better one, a right to sell his services in 
competition on the open market. 

For the two words self interest, | 
would prefer to use the word selfishness, 
were it not for the usual connotation. 
Forget this connotation and consider 
that selfishness is an admirable trait. 

If a man does not care for himself, 
then who will care for him? What is 
the good of a man who has no interest 
in himself? If he has no pride in his 
appearance, he is dirty. If he has no 
wish to win friends, he is churlish. If 
he has no will to advance, he is lazy 
and a burden to his fellows. 

Intelligent selfishness causes a man 
to care for himself and to realize that 
he does well when his companions do 
well; it makes him see that sickness 
may come to him from sick neighbors. 
Stupid selfishness is not true self-inter- 
est. It is only stupidity. 


3. Security 

The security idea is of increasing im- 
portance in the philosophy of the em- 
ployee. | am a member of a retirement 
plan, a life insurance group, a sickness 
insurance group and the Social Security 
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Syste. I cannot say I do not want 
securily. 

The employee and his family have a 
right to security. But how much security 
do we want and what kind? Do we want 
security planned and provided for by the 
man himself, or security from on high? 

The price of security dispensed from 

on high is regulation. Use too much se- 
curity in building a philosophy, and 
you must reduce the other materials. 
' Secure from what? Secure for what? 
Security from having to compete? Se- 
curity for laziness and _ inefficiency? 
Security for any folly a man may wish 
to commit? 


4. Group Idea 

The group idea is as old as humanity. 
Animals go in flocks, herds, schools, 
conveys. Men go in families, clans, 
tribes—in cities, states, countries, and 
in unions, associations, societies, pres- 
sure groups and gangs. The group can 
give the individual security, the help 
of his fellows and a chance to compete 
with his kind. It can serve the man, but 
it can also make a servant of him. 

The fundamental group is our coun- 
try. Our well-being comes from national 
production, national transportation and 
national distribution. Our safety is as- 
sured by national armed forces. Our se- 
curity depends upon our national laws 
and the national financial system. 

But we live now in an age of sub- 
groups. We belong to unions, to trade 
associations, to farm bureaus, to voters’ 
leagues and to lobbies—and then we 
belong to the United States. Each sub- 
group starts out to protect and to ad- 
vance the rights of its members. Each 
sub-group finds it necessary to collect 
money, to issue instructions and to pun- 
ish members who do not obey. Each 
sub-group finds that it must have con- 
formity and that it must press its de- 
mands oblivious to the rights of the 
national group and all other sub-groups. 


Group-Eat-Group Idea 

Perhaps the dog-eat-dog philosophy 
has now become the group - eat - group 
philosophy. The man who belongs too 
ardently to a sub-group puts in jeopardy 
the national interest and his own self- 
interest. When we live as a group, work 
with the group, think with the group and 
vote with the group—where is the man? 

Great danger to the rights of the in- 
dividual now comes from the groups 
formed to promote the rights of the in- 
dividual. 
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When a man builds a philosophy from 
the four materials above, he meets the 
boundary problem. How much of each 
element shall he use? How much com- 
petition? How much self-interest? How 
much security? How much group idea? 

If the use of one element is expanded, 
the use of the other must be reduced. 
This presents a serious problem, a dif- 
ficult problem and a hidden problem. 
The great danger is that many people 
do not see that the problem exists. 


Where Are the Boundaries? 


I do not know where the boundaries 
lie. But let me lead you across three 
steps: 


Step One @ A man beats his child. 
The child runs screaming from the house 
to fall unconscious on the street with 
blood flowing from its mouth. Has the 
man a right to beat his child? Has the 
child a right to be secure from such a 
beating? Has the group the right to in- 
terfere—perhaps to take the child away 
from its father? 


Step Two @ A man drinks to excess. 
He is never sober. His wife and children 
are cold, hungry and afraid of him. 
Has the man a right to drink to excess? 
Has his family a right to ask that drink 
be taken away from him? Has the group 
the right to take drink away from this 
man? Has the group the right to take 
alcohol away from all men? 


Step Three @ A man invests his money 
unwisely. He is a sucker for every gold 
brick scheme that comes along. His wife 
is overworked, he has no insurance, and 
the children will never go to college. 
Has he the right to be a sucker? Has 
his wife a right not to be overworked? 
Have his children a right to go to col- 
lege? Should the group take this man’s 
salary each month, pay the family ex- 
penses with part and invest the remaind- 
er for the family? 


Surely somewhere in these three steps 
we have crossed some boundaries. 


These steps show the conflict among 
self-interest, security and group interest. 
Many similar examples can be given. 
The boundary problem occurs over and 
over in the business of setting up a phi- 
losophy. The problem must be recog- 
nized each time it arises. 


The Right Way of Life 
The man who has built himself a phi- 





losophy is ready to consider three ways 
of living: Capitalism, socialism and 
communism. Which way of living is 
compatible with his philosophy? 


Capitalism gives high place to com- 
petition and self-interest. It is a system 
in which men compete in production— 
competing because of self-interest. It is 
a system in which a man gets more re- 
ward for more production, better reward 
for better production, and new reward 
for new production. Capitalism is a sys- 
tem of encouraging a vast use of tools 
to achieve a vast production. Each em- 
ployee is a capitalist—a user of tools— 
a user of products made by tools. 


Socialism exalts security. Here we 
have a government as a God, the or- 
ganized fear of competition, and the 
desire to be cared for as in childhood. 

Socialism is the worship of the secur- 
ity concept. 


Communism exalts the group. It de- 
grades the man. Here we have envy as 
the outstanding individual, organized 
hatred of the rights of self and common 
slavery to the group. There is no ra- 
tional philosophy of communism, for 
this common slavery does not serve true 
group interest, but rather group interest 
is debauched and debased by a few 
maniacs. Communism is the group idea 
turned malignant. 


Which Road To Select? 


Which of the three ways of living 
will a man select? That will depend on 
the sort of philosophy he has built for 
himself. Is it a structure of logic and 
harmony? How well did he choose his 
materials? What were the proportions 
of competition, self-interest, security and 
group idea? 

Man with a mature philosophy cannot 
be a socialist or a communist. 

But there go abroad in the land today 
various self-deluded people fired with 
a missionary zeal to lead their fellows 
into socialism or communism. Both mis- 
ery and self-delusion love company. 

There have been times in history when 
an entire people have followed a false 
philosophy. There have been great ret- 
rogressions in civilization—times when 
men have gone backward from their bet- 
ter thinking. 

We have built the American philoso- 
phy. Let us maintain it and propagate 
it with a zeal far surpassing that of any 
socialist or communist. 
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Action Research in the Human Factor 


By ROGER M. BELLOWS 


Action research can reduce strife and misunderstanding in industry. 


It is a realistic framework from which to start 


or EVENTS show that action re- 

search can enable industrial psy- 
chology to achieve greater contributions. 
Action research can provide a needed 
framework of concepts. These may make 
possible new approaches to problems 
that are, or at least seem to be, virtually 
insoluble by present approaches used 
alone. 

There has been little work on devel- 
opment of a conceptual framework in 
industrial psychology. The industrial 
psychologist has been complacent in his 
viewpoint. He has looked with disdain 
upon theoretical and systematic psy- 
chology. The industrial psychologist has 
gone directly to the problem situation 
with his measuring and statistical tools. 
With them he has endéavored to meas- 
ure isolated individuals and combine 
them into samples. In this way he has 
tried not only to solve a problem in a 
particular situation but to get results 
which will also generalize and solve 
similar problems in similar situations. 


Two Schools of Thought 


Throughout the history of psychology 
there have been two main schools of 
thought: the static (or elemental, ana- 
lytical) and the dynamic. The static 
school has held that a psychological 
phenomenon, whether viewed as mental 
or behavioral, may be described by 
analysis and examination of its parts. 
The dynamic viewpoint has insisted that 
it is relatively fruitless to view the 
parts: the entire phenomenon being 
studied possesses qualities not found 
from analysis of the parts alone. It 
maintains that the crucial subject-matter 
for psychology is not the elements at 
all but the whole phenomenon. 

Furthermore, whereas the static view- 
point is concerned with the cross-section 
look at the psychological phenomenon, 


*From a paper presented before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
St. Louis, Mo., December, 1952. 
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the attack on human factor problems. 
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the dynamic viewpoint is concerned with 
the evolution of a phenomenon, seen in 
long-section. 

Industrial psychologists, it is con- 
tended, are analytical; they use designs 
of investigation for analysis of a static 
situation. If this is true, then they have 
been, for the most part, barking up the 
wrong tree. Recent facts, methods and 
results indicate that the concept frame- 
work of action research, which stresses 
configurations of phenomena and dy- 
namics of situations, is a more fruitful 
approach. Two basic examples of the 
static-analytical approach will reveal its 
difficulties. 


The Criterion 

First, the problem of the criterion 
may be considered. The criterion may 
be defined as a measure of performance 
of an isolated individual employee. 
Without adequate criteria, psychological 
tests for use in prediction, or methods 
of training, or any proposed method of 
improving a situation, cannot be evalu- 
ated. 

Problems in criterion development 
and evaluation are nearly insurmount- 
able when approached from a static 
point of view. A number of attempts 
have been made to show that criteria 
can be evaluated and combined. Most 
of these attempts have been made in the 
last two decades. Viteles foresaw dif- 
ficulties, saying in 1936 that criteria are 
dynamic entities, that they must be 
realistic, that they must be clinically 





evaluated.’ He implied that they cannot 
be satisfactorily evaluated by statistical 
procedures alone. 


In 1941 I said: 


“No investigator has ever recom- 
mended any psychological instru- 
ment of known validity for practi- 
cal use. It is impossible to know 
the future validity of a prediction. 
A predictor designed for a particu- 
lar purpose is checked against a 
criterion but the criterion used in 
the practical situation is not neces- 
sarily the same as that used in 
validation. The job title may re- 
main the same but the job may 
change. If the requirements of the 
job change, the prediction used is 
of unknown value. There is no 
technical method for checking on 
such changes until the changes have 
come into existence... . 


Two assumptions regarding fu- 
ture use after validation must, 
therefore, always be made before 
recommending an instrument: no 
changes in job and criterion situa- 
tion, and an identically constituted 
population. No check is available 
on these assumptions until after 
the instrument has been used. The 
investigator in presenting indices 
of validity of his instrument can 
therefore never justifiably use the 


Viteles, Morris S., “A Dynamic Criterion.” 
Occupations (now The Personnel and Guid- 


ance Journal), 1936, 14, 963-67. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF 
STATIC RESEARCH 





Goals and 
End Products 


Research reports 

Research findings per se sufficient 
Generalizable principles 
Individual prediction 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
ACTION RESEARCH 





Whole solutions 





Systematic existent 

Considerations Elemental 
Mosaic 
Static 


Partial solutions | 
Group dynamics unimportant or non- 


Action in the situation 

Research findings insufficient 

Few, if any generalizable principles 
Group improvement 
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Permanent original design 

Analytic and descriptive procedures 
Cross-section description 

Isolated individuals added to give a sample 
Individual criteria 

Probability and error statistics 





Shifting design 

Communication and understanding 
Long-section description 

Groups compared with groups 
Group criteria 

Group conferences and participation 











FIGURE 1—Differentiating Characteristics of Static Research and Action Research. 


present or future tenses. He may 
say ‘Validity was .55.’ He may not, 
as is usual, say ‘Validity is .55’ 
or ‘The tests will have a validity 
of .55 with the criterion... . 
These facts also help to explain 
the failure of many test programs 
established for practical situations 
and eventually discontinued by 
their sponsors because they did 
not produce practical results.” 


More recently endeavors have placed 
emphasis upon stability of validity— 
validity obtained on successive samples 
over a period of time, rather than val- 
idity in a particular cross-section of 
time. This changed emphasis reveals a 
trend toward viewing the situation as 
dynamic, not static. 


Prediction Efficiency 


The second basic example of diff- 
culties inherent in the static-analytical 
approach is the low degree of predic- 
tion efficiency that has thus far been 
possible—even in the static situation. 

Most of the best prediction studies, 





2 Bellows, Roger M., “Procedures for Evaluat- 
ing Vocational Criteria.” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1941, 25, 499-513. 
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using batteries of psychological tests 
plus trial biographical predictors, sta- 
tistically arranged for maximum fore- 
casting efficiency, tie down only from 
15% to 40% of the variance that is 
contained in the static criterion. It is 
estimated that the average predictor 
battery recommended for use had a 
validity such that less than 20% of all 
that was contained in the static criterion 
could be ascribed to the best combined 
predictors. More than 80% of it was 
unaccounted for — ascribed to experi- 
mental error. 

In a few instances experimental 
design has provided for predictor bat- 
teries to be evaluated on successive 
samples, to determine the amount of 
sustained, or remaining validity. In 
these instances it has been found that 
even less validity remained. The index 
of usefulness of such batteries decreases 
considerably when tried on successive 
samples. 


A Significant Difference 

Both traditional static research and 
action research are technologies. They 
both differ from fundamental research 
in one significant way. The technologist 
intends that results will be applied, 


provided the results warrant applica- 
tion. Any technological research entails 
the development and evaluation of meth- 
ods. This is common to both approaches. 

Action research is a technology in 
which research workers not only intend 
that methods and results will be ap- 
plied; they go farther than this. They 
arrange the situation in such a way as 
to insure applications. To say this in 
another way: Their goal is that action 
will be taken, from time to time, dur- 
ing the progress of the research. They 
work with those who are to use the re- 
search results, and help them take ac- 
tion as indicated by the results. 

Figure 1 shows the differentiating 
characteristics of traditional static re- 
search and action research. Some of these 
differentiating characteristics are mat- 
ters of degree, others tend to differenti- 
ate sharply the two research approaches. 

The two kinds of research differ, in 
degree or kind, in three aspects, as 
shown in Figure 1: in their goals or end 
products; in their systematic considera- 
tions; and in their rationale and method. 


Goals and End Products ® Static 
research seems to be designed to yield 
a great many research reports. The lit- 
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FIGURE 2—The Dynamic Aspect of Action Research Contrasted to Static Research. 


erature is filled with them. Action re- 
search aims to yield action changes in 
the situation, and action research people 
are not satisfied with an impeccable, 
well-edited academic report. Whereas 
static researchers seem to be satisfied 
with reporting research findings per se, 
action research people believe mere re- 
sults per se to be insufficient. 

It seems that conventional, static re- 
search workers wish more than anything 
else to get results that will generalize 
and apply to other situations in addi- 
tion to those in which they have been 
working. For action research, on the 
other hand, this emphasis is not great. 
Action research specialists would be 
content to do a good job for their par- 
ticular situation; if results are general- 
izable to others, they tend to think of 
this contribution as a long-range by- 
product rather than the primary goal. 

Static research people strive toward 
prediction of success of the isolated in- 
dividual. They hope to improve the 
situation by selecting, arranging for, 
training or otherwise treating the indi- 
vidual case. To be sure, samples com- 
prising several individuals are gathered 
and used in criterion prediction studies; 
the orientation is, however, clearly to- 
ward the individual as an element of 
the sample. 

In contrast, action research is not 
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greatly concerned with the isolated in- 
dividual as a research element; the in- 
terest is in groups and group relation- 
ships, indeed in the total social and 
physical environment, considered as a 
whole. Thus, in action research the cri- 
terion tends to be group success, change 
or improvement of the group rather than 
success, change or improvement of each 
individual. The conditions that are ex- 
perimentally worked with to improve 
the situations are conditions and forces 
that impinge on groups. Alleged unit 
or trait characteristics that are part of 
or influence an individual are relatively 
unimportant in action research. 

In view of this, the static researcher 
must be content with part of the story— 
partial solutions to problems. As an 
example, he might try out a test pre- 
dictor, or a battery of predictors, or 
even a factored battery of “primary 
mental ability tests’—by these he only 
can hope to show some relation between 
such scores and a criterion. He ordin- 
arily leaves “motivational” or “attitudi- 
nal” or so-called environmental forces 
to separate static studies. In action re- 
search, the entire configuration of forces 
is considered in long-section influence 
on some criterion. While less precise 
and quantitative, action research tries to 
get at the forces making up the milieu 
of influence that describes behavior of 


Thus, 


whole solutions. 


groups. action research seeks 


Systematic Considerations ¢ |; | 
was noted above that action research 


pays more attention to systematic con. 
siderations than does static research: 
that static research disdains theory and 
system. Action research requires a con- 
ceptual framework that enables discus. 
sion of group dynamics as not only real, 
but crucial to problem solution. Static 
research workers tend to neglect, or even 
deny the existence of, dynamic group 
forces. 

The static research viewpoint seeks 
elements in the situation while action 
research seeks to describe figure-ground 
relationships. While static research 
views elements as a mosaic, action re- 
search is interested in the patterns and 
configurations that exist in the changing 
situation. 

The static research approach deals 
with a cross-section, disregarding the 
changes that take place along the time 
line. In contrast, the concept framework 
of action research emphasizes the flow 
and change of events and relationships 
from one time to another. 


Rationale and Method ¢ The sys- 
tematic formulations under which action 
research proceeds make necessary a 
shifting design for study. In static re- 
search an original plan is set up, often 
in a written proposal, or research pros- 
pectus. The plan is, or is supposed to 
be, adhered to throughout the course of 
research on this problem. In action re- 
search an essential, preconceived em- 
phasis is that the original plan will be 
modified at intervals during the research. 

Figure 2 illustrates this difference. 
The action researcher, recognizing the 
dynamic aspect of his problem, pro- 
vides for changes in his original plan, 
which he views as a trial plan. This en- 
ables him to get into the situation, (see 
situation 1 in Figure 2), make a survey, 
collect, analyze, and interpret some data, 
take action, and modify the original 
plan before going to the next phase 
(situation 2). Situation 2 has been modi- 
fied by the action taken in the first 
phase of the activity. Too often the 
static research worker cannot get started 
with a plan because, when he first views 
a situation, it is impossible to write an 
adequate, complete plan. He is too often 
stymied at the start. 

The lines of communication which 
turn back upon and influence the orig- 
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inal plan are crucial aspects of action 
research. The action researcher seeks 
a long-section description that will in- 
clude the changes he makes in the situa- 
tion from phase to phase. He places 
emphasis, in the action part of the 
work, on group meetings and techniques 
for arriving at group decisions. He 
works with presidents, vice-presidents, 
supervisors and rank-and-file employees; 
the decisions are made with their par- 
ticipation and understanding. 

This is in contrast to static research, 
in which the researchers go off by them- 
selves. confer on interpretation and de- 
cide what to recommend in their report. 
They place no emphasis on communica- 
tion with or understanding of the spon- 


sors and so-called users of the product 


of their studies. They think of their 
product, of course, as their research 
report. 

Thus, action research is concerned 


with communication devices, semantic 
problems and understanding. It strives 
to utilize methods for analysis and im- 
provement of communications as well as 
conventional research tools. 

Actually a considerable amount of 
research in industrial psychology and 
in human resources, as well as other 
social research, really works this way 
in spite of the fact that the plan is set 
up as a static research plan (as in Fig- 
ure 2). Much industrial and military 
personnel research is now unrealistically 
done under contract. It is abundantly 
clear that virtually all such research 
does not lend itself to a contract ar- 
rangement. There are no units or prod- 
ucts that can be foreseen. Since the goal 
is only a general one, “intention to 
improve the situation,” to foretell the 
outcomes of action research from one 
stage to the next is avowedly impossible. 

The action research worker in indus- 
trial psychology can be seen to be main- 
ly applying a new concept framework 
to the kind of work that has been done 
for a long time. He participates with 
users, and arranges and rearranges the 
situation, noting the influences of these 
changes on such phenomena as criteria 
of group productivity and measured at- 
titudes of employees. 

Space does not permit more than a 
listing of the problem areas in business 
and industry for which action research 
can, and in some instances already has, 
been used: job evaluation; attitude sur- 
veys; work simplification plans; devel- 
opment, evaluation, and installation of 
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performance evaluation methods, 
coupled with training and on-the-job 
counseling programs; plans for em- 
ployee participation in management and 
policy decisions ; organization structures. 
In these and other problem areas, meth- 
ods for multiple participation and group 
decisions are dominant considerations. 


Conclusion 


In summary, if the action research 
approach had been used in industry in 
the past it is likely there would be less 
industrial strife, fewer misunderstand- 
ings, than exist today. Action research 
provides a realistic concept framework 
for attacking human factor problems. 
It emphasizes their dynamic nature. It 
studies group pressures and forces, and 
utilizes them through group participa- 
tion in decision making. It aims to 
enable actions to be taken that are 
agreed to by all concerned. 

Action research is the opposite from 
static research. It deals with group dy- 
namics, not statics. It enables the re- 
search worker: to provide in advance 
for changing his research plan as he 
progresses; to work with users of his 
results to solve actual problems; to 
help take action in terms of the situation 
rather than write reports for the lit- 
erature. 

Industrial psychologists have been 
barking up the wrong tree. They have 
been dealing with individuals—selecting 
an applicant, placing an employee — 
when they could have been dealing with 
major group problems. They have been 
looking at the static aspect of people; 
they could have been solving problems 
in terms of dynamics of groups. 
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The Human Side 


There’s nothing funny about the guy 
who jumps down a person’s throat when 
a small mistake is made—nor the man 
who orders people around like an army 
sergeant—nor the chap who thinks the 
way to success is by saying “yes, sir” to 
everything. . 


No, these people need to be instructed 
—taught the right way to do things. 


That’s why the Bureau of Business 
Practice launched the totally “different” 
type of business service called THE 
HUMAN SIDE. This service is designed 
to show your supervisors that these “un- 
funny” practices are dead wrong—that 
there is a right way to correct and pre- 
vent mistakes—a better way to issue in- 
structions. 


Because cartoons are the medium of 
training found most successful by the 
largest training organizations in the 
world, THE HUMAN SIDE found in- 
stant popularity. Management learned 
that a few cartoons, together with short 
captions or messages, sink in faster and 
more permanently than all the books and 
lectures in the world. 


You'll be amazed at the results achieved 
by these simple booklets. Issued twice a 
month, each booklet gives supervisory 
personnel effective lessons in leadership 
psychology and the art of getting along 
with people. THE HUMAN SIDE is the 
pictures-and-words periodical of applied 
human relations in everyday business and 
industry. It is without equal as a con- 
stant reminder and teacher in sugar- 
coated capsule form. 


When you consider the amount of money 
that is lost each year through poor hu- 
man relations techniques—trained per- 
sonnel quitting, for instance, because of 
friction between department head and 
employee—you will seize upon this op- 
portunity to inspect a FREE SAMPLE. 
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There Are Real Incentives in Federal Work 


By JAMES C. WORTHY 


They aren't the financial incentives you find employed in industry 


today. But they inspire workers to produce that little extra. Here's 


a businessman turned federal employee who looks at nonfinancial 


incentives of government work and shows how they work. 


em people in business, one of the most 
striking features of government work 
is the apparent absence of incentives. 


The businessman is accustomed to 
various methods of paying employees 
according to their actual output. Those 
who work hard are rewarded. Those who 
“soldier” are penalized. The business- 
man is shocked to find that in govern- 
ment work, where such methods are 
technically feasible, they are prohibited 
by law. 


The businessman is accustomed to giv- 
ing merit raises for special effort and 
to scale his rates according to services 
received from the employee. He is 
shocked to learn that government work- 
ers are grouped in broad categories sal- 
ary-wise, and that within these categories 
individual merit has literally nothing to 
do with what is earned. 


The businessman is accustomed to 
what might be called “negative” as well 
as “positive” incentives. He maintains 
eficient production by weeding out the 
lazy and inept. When reductions in force 
are necessary, he seeks to eliminate the 
less efficient and to retain the conscien- 
tious and capable. He is disturbed to 
see reduction in government force pro- 
ceed with practically no reference to 
the employee’s individual worth. 

The businessman asks, quite naturally, 
what incentive a government worker has 
to put extra effort into his work. Be- 





Editor’s Note: On page 8 John J. 
Corson discusses the need for ex- 
ecutive development among federal 
employees. Allied to that problem 
is this paper by Mr. Worthy on the 
nonfinancial incentives of the fed- 
eral worker. These two papers are 
an important pair . . . especially in 
this year of change in the federal 
administrations. 
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cause, as a businessman, he puts great 
store in the drive of ambition. 


He himself is quite likely to be a 
highly mobile person who rose from the 
ranks. He usually relies for much of the 
momentum of his business on the desire 
of his people to get ahead in the world. 


Paycheck Measures Success 


The most tangible evidence of “get- 
ing ahead” in the business world is the 
paycheck—and what that paycheck will 
buy. This is the real significance of the 
relatively high levels of executive sal- 
aries in private industry—they are a 
measure of progress and achievement. 


It is understandable why a business- 
man, coming into government, is offend- 
ed by a system that provides so slight 
a money differential between jobs of low 
and high responsibility. In business, a 
$10,000 job is likely to be fairly well 
down in hierarchy. He wonders why any- 
one with real capacity and ambition is 
willing to stay on in government work 
when the top civil service grade pays 
only $10,800, and when only a very 
tiny few can hope for $14,800. 


They Aren't Lazy 


He concludes that government work- 
ers lack ambition—the ambition he is 
used to seeing among people in the busi- 
ness world. 


But contrary to the expectations he 
might derive from these initial impres- 
sions, the businessman coming into gov- 
ernment is likely to find a great many 
able people in the career service—peo- 
ple he would very much like to have in 
his own organization, and who, if they 
were in his own business, would be get- 
ting far more in salary than they are 
earning in goverment service. 

He is likely to find that even without 
the spur of financial reward, people 
such as these, as well as people in the 





middle and lower ranks, are often will: 
ing to exert themselves to the utmost, 


If he is a thoughtful man he will 
begin to wonder if some of the precon. 
ceptions and first impressions are not 
in need of revision. He will begin to 
wonder if, after all, there are not power. 
ful incentives in government service, 
which, if properly understood and ef. 
fectively mobilized, could make his job 
easier and government more efficient. 

As he becomes better acquainted with 
government, the businessman is likely 
to be impressed with the vast intrinsic 
interest inherent in much of that work. 
Many of the things that are done in- 
volve matters of high policy or contri- 
bute in important ways to the making 
or implementing of high policy. 


The Problems Are Real 


What would be the effect of a pro- 
posed change in the Reciprocal Trade 
Act on key segments of the domestic 
economy? What is the significance of 
the rise in consumer debt for future 
trends in business activity? What are 
the future requirements of the federal 
highway system, and what changes must 
be anticipated in the light of changing 
patterns of industry and population? 
How can the safety of air travel be im- 
proved? How can the accuracy of 
weather predictions be improved? How 
can this recent development in pure 
science be adapted to defense needs or 
civilian applications? How can statis- 
tical services be improved to better meet 
the needs of business and government? 

These are just some of the challeng:- 
ing questions with which people in gov- 
ernment must constantly deal — and 
there is an inherent satisfaction to be 
had in so doing. 

People who work with problems like 
these have a sense of achievement or at 
least of being associated with work of 
real significance. They have a sense of 
being close to the center of things—of 
“being in the know.” 

Under these circumstances it is pos- 
sible for government to attract and hold 
many people of high ability and ambi- 
tion. And in broad areas of government, 
the nature of the work is such as to bring 
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forth high levels of effort and devotion 
—effort and devotion which industry 
is accustomed to command through fi- 
nancial incentives but which in govern- 
ment is largely inherent in the nature 
of the work itself. 

The businessman, if he thinks closely 
about the implications of this, is likely 
to begin revising his ideas as to the real 
nature of incentives. He may even con- 
clude that the financial incentives of his 
business experiences are not necessarily 
as superior to the incentives he finds in 
government as he may have first im- 
agined. 


Jobs Can Be Too Simple 

Often in industry, jobs have been sim- 
plified and routinized to the point where 
they no longer have real significance 
for their own sake, and interest in them 
and effort with respect to them can only 
be maintained by some special system 
of financial reward. 

In government, even where the job it- 
self is routine and repetitive, the worker 
performing it is likely to have a sense 
of being associated with a total activity 
which is of very great importance and 
to derive considerable satisfaction from 
that fact. 

The ambitious man in business com- 
petes with his fellows not only in terms 
of rising within the hierarchy of the 
business organization but in terms of 
the successively higher standard of liv- 
ing he is able to achieve—the house he 
owns and the neighborhood in which he 
lives, the car he drives, the clubs to 
which he belongs. 


The ambitious man in government 
competes with his fellows not so much 
in terms of these, for the money differ- 
ential is relatively small. But this does 
not mean that the man in government 
does not have equally satisfying rewards 
to which he can aspire. 


Status Symbols Differ 


In both business and government there 
are complex systems of status symbols 
by which individual progress may be 
measured and by which relative stand- 
ing may be judged. But whereas in busi- 
ness many of these symbols pertain 
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chiefly to the hierarchy of community 
life, in government they pertain chiefly 
to the hierarchy of working life. Obvi- 
ously, there is a considerable overlap 
in both the business and government sit- 
uations as between off-the-job and on- 
the-job symbols, but there is a relative 
difference in emphasis. 


It is impossible to decide which set 
of status symbols is the more effective 
in terms of motivation, but it may be 
significant to note that in government 
there is relatively greater emphasis on 
job-centered symbols. In any event, it 
is clear that the incentives for the am- 
bitious man in government to work hard 
and get ahead do not compare too un- 
favorably to those open to the ambitious 
man in business. Only by this means can 
one account for the large numbers of 
able and devoted public servants to be 
found in key positions throughout the 
government. 


This, of course, is being written 
in general terms. By no means are all 
government employees hard - working 
and conscientious—but neither are all 
employees in private business hard- 
working and conscientious. By no means 
are all people in key positions in the 
career service able and devoted—but 
neither are all their counterparts in pri- 
vate business. 


My experience with government is 
limited, but what I have seen of the cali- 
ber of employees in government com- 
pares very favorably with the caliber of 
employees in industry. 


There is one major element to be 
found in government service that is 
largely lacking in business and that is 
the possibility of conflict in basic philos- 
ophy between an incoming administra- 
tion and key personnel carried over 
from an old administration. 


Management Goals Don't Change 
The ownership or management of a 

business may change, but the objectives 

of the new top group will not differ 


markedly from those of the old. The ob- 
jectives of any business enterprise are 
relatively simple: To make a good prod- 
uct, to render a good service and to make 
a little money. 


The effectiveness with which these ob- 
jectives are achieved are fairly easily 
measured: By volume of sales, the profit 
and loss statement, etc. A new manage- 
ment group may have new ideas as to 
methods, but by and large the main 
goals are the same. 

This is not true in government serv- 
ice. Particularly, as at the present time, 
it is natural that a certain number of 
career people carried over in key jobs 
from the previous administration should 
have somewhat different ideas than the 
new administration as to the proper role 
of government. 

In some cases, the conflict in point 
of view may be such as to seriously ham- 
per the efforts of the new administration 
to carry out the programs or to effect 
the changes it conceives as implicit in 
its electoral mandate. Where this is the 
case, the honorable course of the carry- 
overs should be to quietly withdraw. If 
they don’t, the new administration has 
no recourse but to remove them. 


Not a Serious Problem 


I do not think this problem is as seri- 
ous as it may at first appear. I have been 
impressed with the willingness of the 
great majority of the career people with 
whom I have come in contact to carry 
out whatever policies and to respond to 
whatever leadership the new administra- 
tion sees fit to provide. The career peo- 
ple say “Tell us what you want and 
we'll do it.” 

This all may seem somewhat far afield 
from the subject of incentives, but in 
reality it goes right to the heart of the 
problem. The system of incentives in 
government is somewhat different from 
that in industry, but it is no less power- 
ful. Essentially these incentives lie in 
the fact that the very nature of much of 
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the work performed in government car- 
ries with it a sense of importance. 


Recognize Importance 

People will extend themselves to the 
utmost where they have the feeling that 
that importance is recognized. Converse- 
ly, anything said or done to depreciate 
the importance of. what they are doing 
cuts the ground out from under them 
and destroys what otherwise could be a 
splendid form of motivation. 

This presents a serious difficulty to 
any new administration. In our own De- 
partment (U. S. Department of Com- 
cerce), for instance, there are changes 
we want to make. Above all, we are com- 
mitted to substantial cuts in expendi- 
tures which means that we shall have to 
achieve real economies in operations if 
we are to perform effectively the respon- 
sibilities with which we are charged. 

If we do this job properly, it can be 
the means for strengthening motivation 
and morale rather than the contrary. If 
motivation rests so heavily on the sense 
of doing important and significant work, 
anything which can be done to eliminate 
the less important and the less signifi- 
cant will improve motivation. The spirit 
in which this is done, however, is all- 
important. 


Weed With Care 


If it is done in a spirit of weeding 
out incompetents and loafers—and con- 
sidering everybody guilty until proved 
innocent—the results can be disastrous. 
But if it is done in a spirit of reorient- 
ing the efforts of people along more 
constructive lines, of bringing about 
changes that will make their work and 
their personal contributions more effec- 
tive, the results will be astonishing. 

I believe firmly in the necessity for 
releasing the dynamic power of human 
initiative. This driving urge is not con- 
fined solely to private enterprise. If we 
take the pains to release it, it can throb 
and pulsate through government work 
as well. 

The challenge for initiative in our 
Department is to develop better ways to 
foster and promote the commerce of the 
United States. The fun in improving 
old methods, the thrill of thinking up 
new ideas, the satisfaction of projecting 
good ideas into operation, the excite- 
ment of competing with others in doing 
the best job in public service—these are 
some of the fascinating rewards of ini- 
tiative in government work. 


Changing Concept 


of Industrial Relations 


By R. C. WELLFORD 


Personnel Manager, Film Department 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


The days of more or less blind loyalty to the company by employees 


are over. We must concentrate on a sound, honest 


two-way flow of communication with employees. 


pe oitaeag realizes that good em- 

ployee relations will be one of the 
prime factors in the success of any busi- 
ness in the years which lie ahead. When 
considering the changes in manage- 
ment’s concept of industrial relations, 
I like to think back to the late twenties 
and early thirties and recall some of 
the experiences which, I believe, we 
all had. 

Let us assume for the moment that 
most of us began our industrial experi- 
ence in the year 1930. The nation was 
staggering under the impact of a major 
depression. Large numbers were out of 
work. Those of us who were fortunate 
enough to get jobs were probably so 
happy to be employed that we did not 
look too critically at the policies or in- 


dustrial relations philosophies of the 


companies for which we worked. 


We may have felt that our immediate 
supervisor was an unreasonable blot on 
the landscape but we had a job. The 
ship seemed sound; we were glad to be 
aboard. 


Regardless of whether we were em- 
ployed at the wage roll level; whether 
we were fortunate enough to be a sal- 
aried employee; or whether we had the 
extreme good fortune of being in a 
supervisory capacity; the fact that we 
were employed gave us a tremendous 
incentive to stay employed. 


Grievances at a Minimum 

Those of us who were in a super- 
visory capacity during the early thirties 
found that our wage roll people were 
also so eager to remain employed that 
their stated grievances were at a mini- 
mum. We probably prided ourselves on 
the fact that we knew what was going 
on in the minds of our men; that we 
were reasonable, considerate, and en- 


lightened in the handling of their prob- 
lems. But as we look back upon our 
performance, we are probably forced 
to admit that we were not as close to 
our people as we thought we were. 

Further, we can recall too well the 
change in administration in 1932 which 
brought with it, among other things, a 
new and unparalleled emphasis on col- 
lective bargaining. This resulted in a 
tremendous upswing in the power and 
prestige of the union movement. Count- 
less industries throughout the nation 
which had prided themselves on just, 
humane and liberal treatment of their 
employees were shocked to find these 
employees, by overwhelming majorities, 
turning to unions for representation. 

It is entirely possible that many com- 
panies experiencing this trend were both 
shocked and hurt to find their employ- 
ees turning to unions, apparently for 
protection or, at least, for strength in 
bargaining with management. This may 
have resulted for a time in the adoption 
by some managements of an almost bel- 
ligerent philosophy toward collective 
bargaining. 

This entirely human reaction may 
have tended to aid certain unions in 
driving a wedge between the wage roll 
employee and his supervision. It also 
may have caused managements to lose 
sight of the fact that the people on 
their payroll were still valued em- 
ployees and that retention of their co- 
operation and respect was still a key 
factor in the sound growth of the enter- 
prise. 


Enter the Government 
With both the passage of the Wagner 


Adapted from a speech presented before the 
Lancaster Chapter of the Society for Advance- 
ment of Management, Lancaster, Pa., on April 
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Act and the creation of the National 
Labor Relations Board in 1935, the Gov- 
ernment first actively entered the field 


of industrial relations for many com- 
panies. 

Under the Wagner Act, we found 
ourselves prohibited from discussing 
unions with employees. This reached 
the point where if an employee ap- 
proached his foreman, saying: 


“Bill, some union guys were 
around at my house last night ask- 
ing me to sign up. I don’t know 
anything about unions, and I have 
always felt free to discuss any 
problem with you. What do you 
think about this union business?” 


We were forced to instruct our fore- 
men to say, in effect: 


“Get thee behind me, Satan. I 
am prohibited by law from discuss- 
ing any such matters with you.” 


This had the effect of driving super- 
vision further away from the wage roll 
employees because once you established 
a barrier against free exchange of 
opinion on one subject, it is difficult to 
maintain free discussion on any subject. 


I am afraid most of us saw this trend 
continue through the unparalleled ex- 
pansion in most industrial activities 
brought about by World War II and 
the year immediately following V-J 
Day, when industry was striving to fill 
the back-log of pent-up demand for 
consumer goods. 


Faced With Suspicion 


As normal operating conditions re- 
turned, as controls were relaxed and as 
materials became available, we plunged 
wholeheartedly into the job of getting 
out more production. We found, that 
instead of diminishing, our industrial 
relations problems continued to mul- 
tiply. 

For 20 years, the recent admisistra- 
tion had looked upon business with 
suspicion. We had been blamed for the 
depression of the 30’s, the recession of 
*38, for unemployment, for poverty, for 
building plants at Government expense, 
for conspiracies of all kinds, for over- 
production and underproduction, for 
technological improvements which 
threw men out of work and for lack of 
technological advancement, for monop- 
oly and for failure to work together, 
for sinister planning and for lack of 
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foresight. Our employees were told we 
were their enemies. 

Truly our concept of industrial rela- 
tions had to change. 


1947—-A New Era 

With the passage of the Management 
Labor Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hart- 
ley), however, many of us saw hope of 
a new era. The free speech provisions 
of this Act, we felt, gave us’ greater 
freedom of discussion with our employ- 
ees, and I believe most of us, both in 
our plants and in our communities, re- 
newed our efforts to obtain a closer 
relationship with individual employees. 
We were still called before the National 
Labor Relations Board for alleged un- 
fair labor practices of varied and sun- 
dry descriptions. 

We still found ourselves carried to 
arbitration for all types of alleged con- 
tract violations and we often found that 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
while subscribing in theory to the prin- 
ciple of free speech on the one hand, 
would charge us with unfair labor prac- 
tices for interrogation on the other. 

It is very interesting to try to deter- 
mine the shadowy. difference between 
free speech and interrogation where no 
other unfair labor practices are present. 
We find that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board consistently holds that any 
questioning of employees is an unfair 
labor practice even though there have 
been no threats or promises of benefit; 
but that on the other hand, seven dif- 
ferent Circuit Courts of Appeal have 
over-ruled the Board. 

In a recent case, the Board frankly 
admitted there had been no threats of 
reprisal or promises of benefit made by 
management during a union election 
campaign, but that because there had 
been so many conversations between 
foremen and wage roll employees in 
which foremen had freely expressed 
their opinions regarding the merits and 
demerits of the contending unions, the 
Board took the attitude that these con- 
versations could not have existed with- 
out some form of interrogation. 


A change in Philosophy 

This brief sketch of the changes 
which have taken place over the past 
20 years is, of course, extremely high- 
spot in nature. The fundamental pur- 
pose of industrial relations, I am afraid, 
is still too frequently overlooked. Let’s 
stop for a moment and attempt to put 


ourselves in the position of the average 
wage roll employee. 

The chances are this average man 
grew to maturity during the 20 years 
we have just discussed, 20 years in 
which the Government and certain sec- 
tions of the press were constantly snip- 
ing at “business.” Much publicity has 
been given to the accomplishments of 
national unions. Unfortunately, but 
quite naturally, officials of some unions 
have been constantly striving to divert 
the loyalty of wage roll employees to 
the unions at the expense of manage- 
ment, thus fostering the impression 
that the employee needs his business 
agent or shop steward to protect him 
from his foreman or supervisor. 

The question we have to ask ourselves 
would seem to be, “How can we win 
this battle for men’s minds?” 

A few years ago I visited a plant in 
which I had been a shift supervisor 15 
years ago. Out in the plant I ran across 
a foreman who had been one of my 
wage roll employees. During our rem- 
iniscences I happened to ask him what 
kind of people he had working for him. 
His answer was, “All they think about 
is another dollar.” The more I thought 
of this conversation, the more it worried 
me because obvicusly if he felt that way 
about his people, they probably felt 
even worse about him. 

Just last year, I happened to revisit 
the plant and again had a chat with 
this foreman. During the course of our 
conversation, the same question was 
asked—“‘What kind of people do you 
have working for you?” 


More Intelligent Employees 


I think his answer is quite interesting. 


He said: 


“When you asked me that same 
question several years ago, we had 
just come through an _ election 
where a national union had at- 
tempted to get into the plant. In 
the heat of the campaign, there was 
a lot of name-calling, unrest and 
bitterness. The national union was 
defeated, but the results had been 
closer than I expected. The whole: 
thing upset me, and I think I lost 
my sense of values. 

“Today, of the 25 men reporting 
to me, all but one are veterans of 
World War II. Many of them have 
been all over the world. All of 
them have high school educations, 
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and one or two went to college for 
a year or more. 


“These men ask me questions 
which would have caused you to 
think I was both radical and dis- 
loyal if I had put them to you when 
I was a wage roll employee on your 
shift. For example, they want to 
know all about all of the millions 
of dollars the company makes; 
whether they get their fair share 
or not; what are their chances of 
progress; what security do they 
have; in fact, they ask me many 
questions I cannot answer. 


“| have found that because I con- 
scientiously get the factual answers 
to their questions and discuss free- 
ly any topics they bring up on a 
sincere man-to-man basis, I have a 
more loyal and better crew with 
higher morale than was true 15 
years ago when I| was a wage roll 
employee.” 


The Change Is Fundamental 


It strikes me there is something very 
fundamental in what this foreman had 
to say. Undoubtedly ‘the intelligence 
level of the wage roll employee is con- 
stantly going up, his education is im- 
proving and, through radio, television 
and change in reading habits, he is far 
better informed. We can naturally ex- 
pect, therefore, that the days of more 
or less blind loyalty to any organization 
are over. We can only expect to win re- 
spect and loyalty through giving real 
information concerning the plans, hopes 
and problems of our business. We must 
appeal to man’s self-interest and prove 
that what is good for the company is 
good for him. 


Needed: More Communication 


Not long ago one of our supervisors 
conducted a little experiment. As he 
walked through the plant one morning, 
he asked 15 employees what per cent 
net profit they thought the company had 
made in the year just ended. The replies 
ranged anywhere from 24% to 40%. 
When these men were told that the real 
net return was less than 10%, they were 
amazed. It would seem, therefore, that 
a good philosophy might be to forget 
any disappointments we may have had 
with unions or Government or Boards 
or anyone else, and concentrate very 
heavily on a sound, honest two-way flow 
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of communication between management 
and men. 


In the six years following World 
War II, industry spent over one hun- 
dred billion dollars for new plant in- 
stallation—more than during the pre- 
ceding 15 years. Our technology has 
improved phenomenally, but I some- 
times question whether our fundamental 
relationship with the people working 
for us has not lagged far behind. Sound 
industrial relations policies such as a 
good safety program, good pay, pen- 
sions, sick benefits, vacations, etc. are 
unquestionably helpful, but even more 
important is the daily relationship 
which exists between anyone anywhere 
in the organization and the person to 
whom he reports. 

If we are sound at this point and 
if mutual understanding and respect 
exists, we will find ourselves in the 
healthy position where other means of 
communication, such as plant newspa- 
pers, good collective bargaining, etc., 
serve only as additional aids to the re- 
lationship which exists between fore- 
men and workmen. 


We can never escape from the fact 
that the immediate supervision of our 
wage roll employee during the normal 
40-hour week should be in a better posi- 
tion to influence his thinking than is 
any other person with whom he associ- 
ates except possibly his wife. This is at 
once a tremendous responsibility and a 
tremendous opportunity. 


Implications for Management 


In summary, then, it would appear 
that when we use the term “good indus- 
trial relations,” we are simply talking 
about morale. Despite all the influences 
which are constantly at work on the 
minds of our people, I believe you will 
agree that the fundamentals of main- 
taining good morale never really 
change. We have two important aspects 
of morale: 


1. Do we know what is going on 
in the minds of our people? 


2. How sure are we that mutual 
respect and understanding exists 
between worker and boss? 


I honestly believe the most healthy 
attitude we can take to these questions 
is that they are never answered but that 
we should constantly, conscientiously, 
and intelligently seek the answers. 
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Make It "Do As | Do" 


One final observation: Most of us 
have developed over the years great 
missionary zeal to put our ideas across. 
Yet, we must never lose sight of the 
fundamental fact that in employee re- 
lations what really counts is what we 
do, not what we say. Our employees 
know us. They will know if our words 
are not matched by our deeds. So we 
must do the right thing before we begin 
to talk; and even when we are satisfied 
that we are doing the right thing, we 
should try to curb the all-too-natural 
tendency to preach before we listen. A 
better philosophy might be to develop 
the art of being a good listener in order 
that we shall know how to preach. 
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Retirement Is A Problem 
For Both Man and Company 


Some Observations on Executive 
Retirement by Harotp R. HAL. 298 
pages. Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, 1953. Price $3.75. 


Harold R. Hall’s book is the result of 
research in a comparatively new field of 
business thinking. It represents an im- 
portant advance in our knowledge and 
understanding of a subject which is 
doubly significent to the business leader. 
For, executive retirement is a matter of 
concern, not only to the company, but 
also—and perhaps even more vitally— 
to the individual. Mr. Hall has recog- 
nized this dual nature of the problem. 
No other study that I know of has ap- 
proached the economic and human ques- 
tions more objectively. 


Company Planning 


From the company standpoint, Mr. 
Hall points out that executive retire- 
ment problems are growing in impor- 
tance because of two reasons: (1) “the 
growth in the proportion of men who 
live to older ages than previously” and 
(2) “the increasing pressure to have 
executives who are competent make de- 
cisions in a business world of growing 
complexity and competitive stress.” 
Moreover, he finds that “the present 
tempo of business with its expanded 
competition, and its continuous battle 
of ideas, has brought growing recogni- 
tion that only executives capable of 
working with full physical and mental 
power can sufficiently serve the welfare 
of their companies.” 

Many companies recognize the prob- 
lems they face in retiring their execu- 
tives. Yet, how many have put any effort 
into planning for them? Only a few 
companies have developed retirement 
plans to assist their executives in mak- 
ing the financial adjustment. Even fewer 
companies have tried to stimulate the 
executive in planning for his own ac- 
tivities after retirement. 

Mr. Hall’s discussion of what man- 
agement can do to help executives pre- 
pare, financially and otherwise, for their 
retirement days is stimulating. It is my 
observation that companies in all kinds 
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of industries stand to gain a great deal 
from a positive program. One of the 
most obvious advantages is that it puts 
the company in a better position to at- 
tract and hold able executives. 


Individual Planning 


Turning now to Mr. Hall’s discussion 
of individual planning for retirement, 
there are many chapters that are ex- 
tremely valuable. For example, he out- 
lines the financial aspects of preparation 
and the planning of activities. He exam- 
ines many suggestions that were made 
by retired executives to men contemplat- 
ing retirement. Most interestingly, the 
wife’s views and responsibilities are 
discussed. 

Irrespective of the assistance a com- 
pany gives its staff in planning for 
retirement, working out a plan for hap- 
piness rests upon the individual. He 
will need to devote much thought and 
work to it, but he can rest assured that 
intelligent and farsighted planning will 
mean greater happiness and content- 
ment. Actually, a young man can plan 
for his retirement much as he does for 
his business career. Guidance is essential 
since the ideas must come from those 
who have experienced retirement. 

A retired executive wants to use his 
abilities and experience. He desires con- 
tinued accomplishment. These motives 
may lead him into semi-business or 
public service enterprises. However, in 
practice this sort of work has proved 
disappointing. Generally, men who have 
worked through people do not find it 
stimulating. 

It is better for the seasoned veteran 
who retires to give his experiences to 
the church, community or government 
—and to business through organizations 
like the Society for Advancement of 
Management. Outlets like these offer him 
personal satisfaction as well as distinc- 
tion. 

Mr. Hall summarizes his findings for 
successful retirement in these words: 


“We must be useful to find satis- 
faction in life, whether as an active 
or retired person.” 


Bruce Payne, President 
Bruce Payne & Associates, Inc. 
Westport, Conn. 


Management Development 
Through Opportunity 


Reaching Out In Management by 
WituiaM B. Given, Jr. 175 pages. Har- 
per and Brothers, 1953. Price $2.50. 


In Bottom-U p Management, published 
by Harpers in 1949, William B. Given; 
Jr. described methods in implementing 
his basic philosophy of “passing more 
authority down the line, of encouraging 
the lower ranks to push those above for 
more freedom to venture, to try out 
their own ideas and to take chances of 
failing.” The methods, persistence and 
courage needed to provide effective de- 
centralization from top to bottom were 
forcefully presented in the widely-read 
earlier volume. 

Mr. Given’s current book elaborates 
on another facet of the general objec- 
tive of providing the conditions which 
increase the opportunities for men to 
develop their abilities, thus increasing 
their value to the company, and provid- 
ing a greater measure of personal satis- 
faction to themselves. Specifically, the 
“reaching out” addition to “bottom-up” 
management philosophy is simply urg- 
ing management people at every level 
to contribute more and more to areas of 
the company beyond their immediate 
assignments. 


Example: A plant foreman suggests 
to the sales manager a follow-up on cer- 
tain old customers who had not ordered 
non-metallic bearings in recent years. 


Result: The sales manager, several 
levels higher in the hierarchy, listened 
to the foreman, had the follow-ups 


made, and got a lot of the old business 
back. 


Results Are Good 


Carrying out this idea has apparently 
produced good results: New stimulus 
and added satisfaction for the individual 
who contributes beyond his narrow 
sphere; additional opportunities for 
promotions to other departments; in- 
creased stature for the executive who 
makes use of other people’s suggestions; 
improved total company performance; 
and a continuing emphasis on executive 
development. 

The author does not minimize ‘the 
human relations difficulties involved in 
getting people to accept the notion that 
they should “poke their noses into some- 
body else’s business” (especially when 
somebody else is a higher-up) or in get- 
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ting the “receivers” of suggestions to 
accept them for consideration without 
resistance or hostility. This is to be ex- 
pected, for the idea of “reaching out” 
is contrary to the accepted notion of 
clearly and strictly defining a man’s 
job and holding him responsible for it 
—a notion that Given specifically and 
emphatically rejects. 

Whether or not you agree with Given 
that position specifications inhibit the 
practice of “reaching out,” the $64 ques- 
tion remains: How do you promote the 
positive use of the “reaching out” idea 
in an organization? Strong top-manage- 
ment support of the idea will help estab- 
lish a climate in which it will prosper. 

Fundamental, I think, among the con- 
crete approaches and techniques to over- 
come resistance, given by the author, is 
fostering the belief that an “adminis- 
trator often gets credit more for what 
other people do than for what he does 
himself.” Thus, “when the boss knows 
that encouraging other. people to think 
and contribute will—quite the opposite 
from taking credit away from him— 
increase his chances for success in man- 
agement, much of the way for reaching 
out is paved.” 


A Firm Hand Needed 


This is not the whole formula for 
success, but it is fundamental. It in- 
cludes: not defining individual respon- 
sibility too closely, making it possible 
for men to reach out, making a foreman 
editor of the plant paper, and finally, 
if no other recourse is possible, firing the 
managers who cannot be brought to 
accept the philosophy. In all of this, 
there is a strong personality and a firm 
hand at the top, making use of the pow- 
er to fire once all other avenues have 
been tried. 

This brand of philosophy is not re- 
commended to those in top manage- 
ment who are looking for a gimmick 
which will “solve” their “human rela- 
tions problems.” It is for those who will 
have the strength of conviction to im- 
plement this concept with patience, per- 
suasion, and indeed, with force, consis- 
tently over a long period of time. These 
executives should realize that its appli- 
cation will create some important prob- 
lems, but, in the end, will help produce 
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more constructive human relatiqnships. 
Reaching Out In Management is highly 
recommended reading for any member 
of management, and especially for those 
at the policy level who are in a position 
to apply its findings. 


ScHuyYLerR HosLett 

Associate Professor of Administration 
Graduate School of Business 
Columbia University 


Why Do Workers Like 
Or Dislike Their Jobs 


The Man on the Assembly Line by 
CuarLes R. WALKER and Rosert H. 
Guest. 180 pages. Harvard University 
Press, 1952. Price $3.25. 


This book attempts to determine what 
factors in the plant environment of the 
mass-production worker account for job 
satisfaction or job dissatisfaction. It is a 
case study of an automobile factory em- 
ploying approximately 1800 wage and 
salaried persons. 

Three basic research techniques were 
used by the authors: (1) interviews 
with a representative sample of workers 
from the plant, (2) direct observations 
and (3) analysis of the relevant quanti- 
tative data. 

Among the interesting conclusions 
reached are: 


@ The most serious source of dissat- 
isfaction among the workers was the 
“mechanical pacing and repetitive char- 
acter” of their jobs. 

©@ The basic reason for job satisfac- 
tion was the relative high pay and secure 
employment in the plant. “Eighty per 
cent of the sample considered the eco- 
nomic factors as the principle reason 
for liking their present jobs.” 

e Within the plant, there were sig- 
nificant variations among workers in 
terms of absenteeism and _ turnover. 
These differences were significantly cor- 
related with mass-production character- 
istics of the jobs. 


“Mass Production Score" 


To work out these correlations, the 
authors devised a “mass production 
score.” In the authors’ words, “it was 
found possible to score production jobs 
at Plant X in terms of job factors indi- 
cating which jobs had mass-production 
characteristics in their most extreme 
form, which in their least extreme form 
and which occupied a middle range.” 


Since the basic source of dissatisfac. 
tion among these (and presumably 
other) mass-production workers is the 
pacing and repetitive characteristic of 
the work, can anything be done to rem. 
edy the situation? The authors have two 
possible solutions: 


1. Rotate workers among different 
jobs for which they are suited. 


2. Devise and develop a program of 
“job enlargement.” 


While the book is stimulating and 
provocative, it is far from definitive. 
The authors did not intend it as such. 
The findings raise far more questions 
than they answer. It is these questions 
that should be investigated both by 
other researchers and managerial rep- 
resentatives. Some are: 


¢ To what extent can technical meth- 
ods of production be changed to cut 
down monotony and repetitiveness with- 
out significantly imparing the efficiency 


of operations? 

¢ In what ways can union activities 
and policies be relied upon to make for 
greater job satisfaction in mass-produc- 
tion industries? 

¢ How applicable are the findings of 
Walker and Guest to “non-mass-produc- 
tion” industries? 


These are only some of the queries 
that cry out for answers — answers, 
please note, which are of practical in- 
terest. 


JosEPH SHISTER 
School of Business Administration 
University of Buffalo 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





Well Worth Noting 





Polls of Employee Opinion and 
What to Do with Them. Industrial 
Relations Section, California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena 4, Calif. 27 
pages. Price $1.00. 


Causes of Industrial Peace Under 
Collective Bargaining. National Plan- 


ning Association, Washington, D. C.7 


60 pages. Price $1.00. 
The Workers’ Story 1913 - 1953. 


United States Department of Labor, Su-| 


perintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D. C. 143 pages. Price $0.45. 
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